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looking ahead 


Congregate Housing for the Elderly 


A 16-month study conducted for HUD’s Office of Policy 
Development and Research by Urban Systems Research 
Engineering, Inc., indicates that the idea of shared-facility 
housing for the elderly—congregate housing—is becoming 
increasingly popular. Results of the $263,000 research 
effort conclude that congregate housing is working for 
senior citizens of all income levels. Congregate housing for 
the elderly features common dining facilities and support 
services, combined with private living quarters. One rent 
payment usually covers the cost of food, shelter, and 
services, which include transportation, medical care, 
social, recreational, and educational activity. The study 
shows that the typical resident is white, female, and 
single; three-quarters of the occupants of the facilities 
studied are over 75. Data collected reveals that elderly 
residents of shared-facility housing view the congregate 
style as a security measure against the uncertainties of old 
age. 


Study Discourages Mixing Age Groups 


A study funded by the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) concludes that mixing all age 
groups in a single housing area should be discontinued 
because it contributes to crime. Contrary to popular 
opinion that mixed age groups are ideal, the study 
revealed that the elderly are victimized at a greater rate 
when they live in buildings where there are one-parent 
families with teenage children than in any other type of 
housing area. There is a significant difference between 
crime rates in three-story walk-ups and those in high-rise 
buildings housing low- and moderate-income families; 
however, the study notes, high rises are safe when occu- 
pied solely by elderly persons or either by working single 
residents and couples. Oscar Newman, a New York 
architect, reported these findings in a book of guidelines 
for making federally-assisted housing safer, a joint effort 
between LEAA and HUD. 


“‘House of the Year’ 


An article in American Home Magazine reports that the 
“house of the year” is a two-family duplex and suggests 
that such dwellings could help meet America’s need for 
affordable housing. The article notes that the two-family 
house has long been accepted where land cost and space 
are at a premium, but in suburban areas zoning regula- 
tions often restrict this type of construction. It is believed 
that enlightened citizens will press for changes in local 


(ax 


regulations when presented with an alternative like the 
“house of the year,” the article states. The magazine’s 
“house of the year” (plans for which appeared in its 
November 1975 issue) is based on a lot 80x100 ft. and is 
estimated to sell for $66,000. 


Program to Beautify Exterior Building Walls 


With the aid of a $50,000 grant from the National 
Endowment for the Arts, the National Paint and Coatings 
Association (NPCA) is sponsoring a program, in part, ‘‘to 
support the growing trend toward using painted walls to 
introduce color excitement into drab urban areas and to 
revitalize dreary urban environments’. The cities of 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Denver, Houston, Kansas City, 
Mo., Louisville, and Oakland have been selected as sites 
for a series of wall paintings on the exteriors of some of 
their older buildings. NPCA has allocated $50,000 for the 
program and local paint and coatings associations are 
volunteering to co-sponsor individual walls and contribute 
$650. Designs of both famous and unrecognized profes- 
sional artists are being used for the paintings. 


NAHB to Test Computerized Legal Research System 


In an effort to help builders cope with the various 
governmental regulations that constantly are being pro- 
posed on all sides, the National Association of Home 
Builders (NAHB) will install a computerized legal research 
system for a 6-month trial basis early this year at their 
Washington headquarters. The system—called Westlaw—has 
in storage all Federal court decisions since 1961 and all 
State Appellate Court decisions since 1967, and can 
provide information in minutes on legal cases dealing with 
any specified issue. This is how it works: The computer is 
located in Minneapolis with a terminal of NAHB in 
Washington. The terminal consists of a television-like 
screen and a keyboard similar to a typewriter. Inquiries 
are typed on the keyboard and transmitted via telephone 
connection to the computer. Almost immediately relevant 
information appears on the screen in Washington, and the 
NAHB operator can choose the data he wants to keep by 
having the case name, number, and a synopsis of the 
decision printed out by a nearby machine. For example: 
If a community is considering a large lot zoning pro- 
posal, by using the computer the local home builders 
association affiliated with NAHB would be able to 
determine at once if there are any similar court cases 
involving the proposed regulation, and would also have 
the latest legal data available. 
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Page 10: Home is not 
simply a place to live, 
according to more and 
more studies that seek to 
explore the complexity 
of meanings associated 
with individuals’ 
concepts of ‘‘Home.” 
Growing recognition 

of the psychological 
impact of one’s 
dwelling raises new 
implications for the 
Nation’s affirmation 

of a “decent home 
and suitable living 
environment for every 
American Family.” 


Page 16: Understanding 
of the broader meanings 
of The Home and its 
effect on users offers 
substantial data for 
study under the heading 
“Post Occupancy 
Evaluation.’”’ Such 
analysis involves 
detailing objectives 
which the environment 
was initially designed 

to meet. Other consid- 
erations get attention 

in this issue of 
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The House 
As Symboli-of-Self 


by Clare Cooper 

University of California at 
Berkeley 

Institute of Urban & Regional 
Development 


Ms. Cooper’s work in the last 
few years has comprised sociological 
surveys of people’s responses 

to the design of their houses. This 
article is reprinted in part with her 
permission. 


In a recent study of how con- 
temporary California suburbanites 
chose their homes, Berkeley socio- 
logist Carl Werthman concluded that 
many people bought houses to 
bolster their image of self—both as an 
individual and as a person in a certain 
status position in society. In one 
large suburban development near San 
Francisco, for example, he noted that 
extroverted, self-made businessmen 
tended to choose somewhat ostenta- 
tious, mock-colonial display homes, 
while people in the helping profes- 
sions, whose goals revolved around 
personal satisfaction rather than 
financial success, tended to opt for 
the quieter, inward-looking architect- 
designed styles conforming to current 
standards of “good design.”’ 

In the contemporary  English- 
speaking world, a premium is put on 
originality, on having a house that is 
unique and somewhat different from 
the others on the street, for the 


inhabitants who identify with these 
houses are themselves struggling to 


maintain some sense of _ personal 
uniqueness in an_ increasingly con- 
formist world. On the other hand, 
one’s house must not be too “way- 
out,” for that would label the in- 
habitant as a nonconformist, and 
that, for many Americans, is a label 
to be avoided. 
The house as symbol-of-self is 
deeply ingrained in the American 
ethos (albeit unconsciously for 
many), and this may partly explain 
the inability of society to come to 
grips with the housing problem—a 
problem which is quite within its 
technological and_ financial capa- 
bilities to solve and which it per- 
sistently delegates to a low level in 
the hierarchy of budgetary values. 
America is the home of the self-made 
man, and if the house is seen (even 
unconsciously) as the symbol of self, 
then it is small wonder that there is a 
resistance to subsidized housing or to 
the State’s providing houses for 
people. The frontier image of the 
man clearing the land and building a 
cabin for himself and his family is 
not far behind us. To a culture 
inbred with this image, the house-self 


identity is particularly strong. In 
some barely conscious way, society 
has decided to penalize those who, 
through no fault of their own, cannot 
build, buy, or rent their own housing. 
They are not self-made men. 


Housing Preferences Voiced 

Numbers of studies in England, 
Australia, and the United States have 
indicated that when asked to describe 
their ideal house, people of all in- 
comes and backgrounds will tend to 
describe a _ free-standing, square, 
detached, single-family house and 
yard. For example, in a survey of 
748 men and women in 32 metro- 
politan areas in the U.S. 85 percent 
said they preferred living in a single- 
family house rather than in an apart- 
ment. It is difficult to say whether 
the attachment to this form is the 
form itself, or the fact that it sub- 
sumes territorial rights over a small 
portion of the earth, or the fact that 
apartments can rarely be owned. But 
we do know that almost universally 
the image of the high-rise building for 
family living is rejected. An apart- 
ment is rarely seen as home, for a 
house can only be seen as a free- 
standing house-on-the-ground. 

One could argue that people have 
been conditioned to want this 
through advertising, model homes 
salesmanship, and the image of the 
good life portrayed on television. To 
a certain extent this must be true, 
but these media are in turn only 
reflecting what seems to be a uni- 
versal need for a house form in which 
the self and family unit can be seen 
as separate, unique, private, and 
protected. 

The high-rise apartment buildi’ 3 is 
rejected by most Americans as a 
family home because, | would sug- 
gest, it gives one no territory on the 
ground, violates the archaic image of 
what a house is, and is perceived 
unconsciously as a threat to one’s 
self-image as a separate and unique 
personality. The house form in which 
people are being asked to live is not a 
symbol-of-self, but the symbol of a 
stereotyped, anonymous filing-cabinet 
collection of selves, which people fear 
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they are becoming. Even though we 


may make apartments 
many of the appurtenances of a 
house, as well as opportunities for 
modification and ownership, it may 
still be a long time before the 
majority of lower- and middle-income 
American families will accept this as 
a valid image of a permanent home. 
It is too great a threat to their self- 
image. It is possible that the 
vandalism inflicted on high-rise hous- 
ing projects is, in part, an angry 
reaction of the inhabitants to this 
blatant violation of self-image. 

The mobile hippie house-on-wheels 
is another instance of a new housing 
form greatly threatening people’s 
image of what a house—or by impli- 
cation, its inhabitants—shou/d be. The 


larger, with 
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van converted to mobile home and 
the wooden gable-roofed house built 
in the back of a truck are becoming 
common sights in a university com- 
munity such as Berkeley and drop- 
out staging grounds, such as San 
Francisco. It is tempting to speculate 
that this house form has _ been 
adopted by hippies, not only because 
of its cheapness as living accommoda- 
tion, but also because its mobility 
and form are reflections of where the 
habitants are—in psychic terms— 
concerned with self and with making 
manifest their own _ uniqueness, 


convinced of the need for inward 
exploration and for freedom to move 
and swing with whatever happens. 
Hippies view themselves as different 
from the average person, and so they 
have chosen to live in self-generated 
house forms—converted trucks, tree- 
houses, geodesic domes, Indian 
teepees—which reflect and _ bolster 
that uniqueness. 

it was perhaps to be expected that 
eventually the establishment would 
react. In February 1970, the city of 
Berkeley passed an ordinance making 
it illegal to live in a converted truck 
or van; the residents of these new 
houses mobilized and formed the 
Rolling Homes Association, but it 
was too late to prevent the ordinance 
from being passed. When others too 
openly display the appurtenances 
(clothes, hair-styles, houses) of a new 
self-image, it is perceived as a threat 
to the values and images of the 
majority community. The image of 
the self as a house-on-wheels was too 
much for the establishment to accept. 

Even the edge-of-town mobile 
home park occupied by the young 
retireds and the transient lower 
middle class is somehow looked down 
upon by the average American home 
owner as violating the true image of 
home and neighborhood. A_ person 
who lives in a house that moves must 
somehow be as unstable as the struc- 
ture he inhabits. Very much the same 
view is held by house owners in 
Marin County, California, about the 
houseboat dwellers in Sausalito. They 
are “‘different,” “Bohemian,” ‘‘non- 
conformists,’” and their extraordinary 
choice of dwelling reflects these 
values. 

The contrasting views which 
people of different socioeconomic 
classes in the U.S. have of their 
houses reflect again the house as a 
symbol-of-self in a_self-world  rela- 
tionship. The greater are people’s 
feelings of living in a dangerous and 
hostile world with constant threats to 
the self, the greater is the likelihood 
that they will regard their house as a 
shell, a fortress into which to retreat. 
The sociologist Lee Rainwater has 
shown that this image of the self, and 
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of the house, is true for low-income 
blacks (particularly women) in the 
ghettoes and housing projects of this 
country. With increasing economic 
and psychic stability (and in some 
cases, these are linked), a person may 
no longer regard his house as a 
fortress-to-be-defended, but as an 
attractive, individual expression of 
self-and-family with picture windows 
so that neighbors can admire the 
inside. Thus, for many in the middle- 
income bracket, the house is an 
expression of self, rather than a 
defender of self. The self-and-environ- 
ment are seen in a state of mutual 
regard, instead of a state of combat. 

The fact that the decoration of 
the house interior often symbolizes 
the inhabitants’ feelings about self is 
one that has long been recognized. It 
has ever been suggested that the rise 
in popularity of the profession of 
interior decorating is in some way 
related to people’s inability to make 
these decisions for themselves since 
they're not sure what their self really 
is. The phenomenon of _ people, 
particularly women, rearranging the 
furniture in their house at times of 
psychic turmoil or changes-in-self, is a 
further suggestion that the house is 
very intimately entwined with the 
psyche. 

An_ interesting contemporary 
development is the interior decora- 
tion of the urban commune. In a 
number of examples in the Berkeley- 
Oakland area visited by the author, it 
was very noticeable that the bed- 
rooms, the only private spaces of 
residents, were decorated in an attrac- 
tive and highly personal way sym- 
bolic of the self whose space it was. 
The living rooms, the communal terri- 
tory of six or eight or more different 
personalities, however, were only 
sparsely decorated, since, presumably, 
the problem of getting agreement on 
taste from a number of disparate and 
highly individual selves was too great 
to overcome. Interestingly, the more 
normal family house may display an 
opposite arrangement, with bedrooms 
functionally but  uninterestingly 
decorated, and the living room, where 
guests and relatives are entertained, 
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containing the best furniture, family 
mementos, art purchases, photos, and 
so on, and representing the collective 
family self. The only exception to 
this pattern may be the teenager’s 
room—highly personalized as a reflec- 
tion of his struggle to become an 
individual with a personality separate 
from his parents. 

In a recently published study of 

living rooms, Edward Laumann and 
James House have found that the 
presence or absence of certain objects 
are good if not perfect clues to status 
and attitudes. It is the living room 
rather than any other room in the 
house which provides these clues 
because: 
The living room is the area where 
“performances” for guests are most 
often given, and hence the “setting” 
of it must be appropriate to the 
performance. Thus we expect that 
more than any other part of the 
home, the living room reflects the 
individual’s conscious and un- 
conscious attempts to express a social 
identity. 

For example, they looked at a 
random sample of 41 homes from 
among 186 respondents (all of which 
were one-and-two-family home 
dwellers in Detroit) who had annual 
incomes over $15,000 and 
presumably had enough money to 
decorate any way they wanted. They 
found that those with a traditional 
decor—French or Early American 
furniture, wall mirrors, small potted 
plants and/or artificial flowers, paint- 
ings of people or still lifes, clocks— 
tended to be the white Anglo-Sax- 
on establishment, with occupations 
and status positions similar to their 
fathers. Those with a more modern 
decor, characterized by modern furni- 
ture, wood walls, abstract paintings, 
solid carpets, and abstract designed 
curtains, tended to be upwardly 
mobile, non Anglo-Saxon Catholics 
whose families had migrated to the 
United States from southern and 
eastern Europe after 1900. 

The nouveaux riche have a strong 
need to validate their new found 
status, yet they are not acceptable 
socially by the traditional upper 


classes. Since their associations do 
not clearly validate their position, 
they turn to conspicuous consump- 
tion.... The nouveaux riche, then, 
spurn the style of the_ traditional 
upper class in favor of the newer 
fashions. This serves a double pur- 
pose: to establish their tastefulness 
and hence status, while symbolically 
showing their disdain for the 
“snobby” traditionals. 

The findings of this study of 
decorative styles of living rooms seem 
to tie in well with the result of 
Werthman’s study of choices of house 
styles, for in both cases there appears 
to be a strong correlation between 
the style selected and the self-image 
of the consumer. The house facade 
and the interior design seem often to 
be selected so that they reflect how a 
person views himself both as an 
individual psyche, and in relation to 
society and the outside world, and 
how he wishes to present his self to 
family and friends. 

These are just a few examples of 
how the house-as-self linkage becomes 
manifest in individual and societal 
behavior and attitudes; no doubt the 
reader can add many more instances 
from his personal experience. The 
thesis is not a new one: but it seems 
that the Jungian notions of the col- 
lective unconscious, the archetype 
and the symbol, may offer a useful 
conceptual structure to tie these 
examples together. Since the house- 
self symbolism seems to arise again 
and again, in many disparate settings, 
and since there appears to be little 
conscious sharing of this pheno- 
menon, it seems reasonable to suggest 
that it is through the medium of the 
collective unconscious that people are 
in touch with an archaic and basically 
similar archetype (the self) and with 
a symbol for that archetype that has 
changed little through space and time 
(the house). Perhaps we can com- 
prehend the essence of the house-self 
analogy more easily by looking at 
evidence from literature, poetry, and 
dreams—forms of expression that may 
get closer to true unconscious 
meanings than sociological surveys or 
similar empirical investigations. Si 
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Last December HUD announced a plan for continued 
development of Jonathan, a federally-assisted new commu- 
nity project 25 miles southwest of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Under the plan, adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
New Community Development Corporation, HUD will 
acquire the project by means of judicial foreclosure. The 
Jonathan project covers 4,500 acres and has a population 
of approximately 2,860. During the month of December, 
HUD also announced a plan to resolve a 3-year dispute 
over development of Cedar-Riverside, the new-town-in- 
town project in Minneapolis, Minn. 


Instructions to help the Spanish Community understand 
Flood Hazard Boundary Maps have been published by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development. 

The publication How to Read Flood Hazard Boundary 
Maps, issued by HUD’s Federal Insurance Administration 
(FIA), is now available in both Spanish and English. The 
illustrated pamphlet explains how to use maps issued by 
FIA to identify areas in a community where flooding is 
most likely to occur. This information is needed by 
community officials, lending institutions, insurance agents, 
homeowners and other interested citizens. 

Free copies of How to Read Flood Hazard Boundary 
Maps, Spanish language edition, are available from the 
Federal Insurance Administration, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, Washington, D.C. 20410. 


Five young women who excelled at exhaustive jobs in 
rehousing thousands of families left homeless by major 


disasters last summer were given special recognition 
recently by HUD. Four of them, all Washington-area 
residents, were cited for outstanding performance in 
emergency housing operations following the Teton Dam 
disaster that destroyed or damaged some 4,000 homes in 
Southeastern Idaho June 5 causing hundred of millions of 
dollars in property damage. Receiving special achievement 
certificates with cash awards for their roles in the Idaho 
disaster were: Dorli Bokel of Reston, Va.; Kathleen Brody 
of Rockville, Md.; Jean Freeze of Silver Spring, Md.; and 
Amy Jones of Arlington, Va. All are members of HUD’s 
Emergency Preparedness Staff. The fifth honoree was 
Rosemary DeFelice of Rockville, Md. 
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As of November 1, 1976, all HUD Field Offices were 
authorized to accept for processing applications for mort- 
gage insurance under the Graduated Payment Mortgage 
Plan of the Experimental Financing Program. This pro- 
gram is designed to help meet the needs of potential 
home buyers presently priced out of the housing market 
because of the cost of housing. 

Fifty families of moderate incomes will be able to buy 
homes in Hawaii with scaled-down monthly payments in 
the early years of their ownership. The Bank of Hawaii, 
HUD announced recently, is the first lender authorized to 
insure’ mortgages under its newly established graduated 
payment mortgage plan. 


New York City and Atlanta have been picked as demon- 
stration sites for testing a special labor-management agree- 
ment under which low-income rental housing would be 
rehabilitated with revised wage rates and work rules. 
Participating cities will be allocated funds for rental 
housing assistance above their present allocations. Both 
cities indicated that high- and low-rise rental units for 
lower income tenants would be rehabilitated with at least 
a 25 percent reduction in wages. Atlanta will receive 
Section 8 rental assistance for 920 units. New York City 
will receive assistance for 2,500 units. 


An increased number of women are entering professions 
in local government, but their salaries are lagging behind 
men’s salaries, according to a survey in the new 1976-77 
International City Management Association (ICMA) 
Directory of Assistants. Survey results show that 84 
percent of local government assistants are men and 16 
percent are women. Over the last 2 years there has been a 
net increase of five percent in the number of women 
assistants. 


Although the 74 largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA’s) contain only 18.3 percent of the local 
governments in the United States, they employed 54 
percent of all local government workers in October 1975, 
the Census Bureau reported. The figure represents more 
employees per capita than for other cities. 





Sense of Place-- 
Sense of Home 


by Jane Shearer 





Extending, as it does, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, what is now the 
United States of America has offered 
access from both the Eastern and the 
Western worlds. With a variety of 
terrain and climate, and with seem- 
ingly unlimited space and oppor- 
tunity, it has attracted people with 
widely varying motivations, cultural 
bases, social strata, and past housing 
experiences. Thus housing decisions 
within the bounds of one country 
involve problems which, if not 
unique, are not shared by a large 
proportion of those countries where 
“provision of a decent home and 
living environment for every... fam- 
ily’”’ (Housing Act of 1949) is a goal. 
Since the common denominator in 
housing among all peoples is meeting 
physical needs of the occupants, it is 
understandable that less obvious 
human needs of the occupants may 





have been relegated to nonpriority 
positions. Concern with shelter as 
reasonably sanitary, safe, and physi- 
cally comfortable space is a necessary 
beginning for decent and adequate 
housing. However, is there evidence 
that, by providing adequately for 
physical needs we are automatically 
contributing to personal satisfactions 
with the living environment? AIl- 
though much remains to be done, 
research indicates that the environ- 
ment in which one functions not 
only provides the backdrop—the set- 
ting—but may serve as catalyst for the 
evolution of relationships and_atti- 
tudes which reflect the affective qual- 
ity (arousing emotions) of one’s 
environment. 

Recalling the heterogeneity of the 
population of the United States, the 
dilemma seems to revolve around 
means of determining whether there 
may be common human needs be- 
yond the physical to which the 


micro-environment can feasibly con- 
If these do indeed exist, 


tribute. 
meaningful progress involves identifi- 
cation of needs which cross ethnic 
lines, socio-economic  delineations, 
and age levels. The task of the re- 
searcher and the designer then be- 
comes that of cooperative effort in 
providing environments which con- 
tribute to positive responses and 
meaningful satisfactions. 


More than a House 

A wealth of advice on ways to make 
a house a home has consumed untold 
hours on the part of the staff of 
home magazines. In the process many 
words have been written and how-to 
photographs offered as guides in the 
improvement of the living-quality of 
spaces. Too often solutions are not 
applicable to the average attainable 
housing goal. 

Results of completed research and 
analysis, unfortunately, are often left 
for those who read research journals 
and any widespread implementation 
of relevant findings awaits ‘‘discov- 
ery’’ by the public and by decision- 
makers in the design process. Further, 
research has only begun to tap the 
wealth of information which relates 
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to the provision of satisfying living 
spaces. Since, in many areas, pre- 
liminary findings may be inconclusive 
or significant data may not have been 
used as bases for the design process, 
almost all invite—perhaps even 
demand—further exploration. Mean- 
time, cultivation of an awareness of 
human needs to which the home 
environment may make immeasurable 
contributions seems to be the first 
step toward achievement. One area 
for which increased awareness seems 
to be indicated is sensory depriva- 
tion/stimulation. 

Although individuals differ in tol- 
erance for monotony it would appear 
that sensory stimulation can con- 
tribute a large measure of satisfaction 
in one’s intimate or home environ- 
ment. That “the degree of distress 
experienced by individuals in an arti- 
ficially extreme monotony setting in 
the laboratory is turning out to be 
scrutable” leads researchers to believe 
that “the same kinds of traits will 
prove to be applicable and useful in a 
variety of more realistic settings 
... according to Myers.* 


Sensory Stimulation 

As designers, many of us are prone to 
think of sensory stimulation primarily 
in terms of the visual environment. 
Colors may calm us, shapes may stir 
us, space relationships may create a 
feeling of intimacy or they may 
prove uninviting. But are those who 
are more visually oriented less sensi- 
tive to sound? To odors? To texture? 
Do the visually oriented ‘‘see’’ sound, 
for instance, while others are not 
only more acutely aware of sound 
but may translate visual form to a 
musical pattern? (Limited exploration 
at the Graduate Center, City Univer- 
sity of New York, has been reported.) 
Appreciable research has been done 
on segments of the subject of sensory 
deprivation/sensory stimulation. (It 


*Thomas |. Myers, ““Human Reaction 
to Monotony,” (Paper presented at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 


Science, December 
phia, Pa.) pg. 18. 


1971, Philadel- 
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seems reasonable that sensory stimu- 
lation, in its positive sense, may 
relate to aesthetic response.) The 
problem becomes one of determining 
whether findings, thus far, are suffi- 
cient to serve as guides for those who 
design living spaces. Has it been 
determined what effect sensory stim- 
ulation may have upon the quality of 
life? Does pleasant sensory stimula- 
tion contribute to identification of 
one’s living space as “‘home’”’ vs. 
shelter only? In providing means of 
sensory stimulation within the en- 
vironment, to what degree should 
potential for variety be built into the 
micro-environment in order to pre- 
vent satiation? 


The Meaning of Home 

That a home should provide privacy 
for its occupants has long been recog- 
nized. Yet it appears that privacy 
may assume interpretations reflective 
of varying personal or group needs. 
Accumulation of over two hundred 
replies to a request for personal 
definitions of privacy has produced 
such diverse replies that it suggests 
further exploration. It has been var- 
iously described from “having my 
own phone” to “‘a padlock on my 
door; from “not having to share 
secrets” to being “able to be by one’s 
self in a place where no one will 
interfere with thoughts or actions.” 
To another, privacy seemed to over- 
lap with territoriality: ‘Privacy means 
having a place that is uniquely one’s 
own... ’’ Somewhat more explicit is 
“freedom from... infringement upon 
your possessions or space.” Or— 
privacy may be “seclusion enjoyed 
either by an individual or a group.” 
The diversity represented by the 
replies suggests that effort be directed 
toward determining whether there are 
identifiable interpretations of privacy 
in terms of age groups, of cultural or 
social groups to which the home en- 
vironment can respond. 

Further, since it appears that 
privacy may be interpreted as _per- 
sonal isolation or it may include a 
select group (for example, family 
and friends) the home must often 
provide the stage for socialization; 


yet it must, at the same time, provide 
the degree of privacy desired. Sociali- 
zation, however, can also derive from 
interaction within the neighborhood 
or the community. 

Research has indicated that group 
behavior can be modified or changed 
by the environmental setting and that 
responses to other individuals within 
the living or working environment 
may be altered by space allotments, 
furniture choice, furniture arrange- 
ment, by use of color, by type and 
level of lighting, etc. If there are 
characteristics of the environment 
which encourage conversation, ex- 
change of ideas, or which may in- 
crease difficulty in relating to others, 
should these not be recognized and 
serve as bases for design decisions? 

A relatively recent addition to the 
vocabulary of individual-space-need is 
‘‘territoriality’—space which ‘“‘be- 
longs’’ to an individual or to a fam- 
ily. Depending upon the way it is 
viewed, territorial space may vary 
from the individual's “‘bubble” to 
one’s drawer in a chest for personal 
belongings; from one’s chair at the 
dining table to storage under one’s 
bed; from one’s room to total family 
living space. There appears to be suf- 
ficient evidence to allow speculation 
that sense of territoriality may reflect 
special groups as well as have poten- 
tial for providing reinforcement of 
individual identity. 

Even a superficial review suggests 
that there are certain satisfactions of 
human needs which can be reinforced 
by the home environment and thus 
may contribute positively to the qual- 
ity of one’s life. The degree or level 
at which needs are met for select 
groups offers enticing investigation. 

Finally, until research can give 
direction to design decisions, should 
designers not ensure that a range of 
flexibility be incorporated into the 
home livingspace which will permit 
groups or individuals to find their 
own “norms” within their built envir- 
onment? O 


Ms. Shearer is Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Housing 
and Applied Design, University of 
Maryland, College of Human Ecology. 
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Report 

on a Canadian 
Public Housing 
Design Research 
Project 


by Robert J. Beck, Ph.D. 


In 1973 the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation of Canada, a 
government agency roughly compar- 
able to HUD, commissioned an inter- 
disciplinary research team (an en- 
vironmental psychologist and two 
architects) to conduct a series of user 
studies in four cities of Eastern 
Canada. The principal objective of 
the study was ‘’...to generate infor- 
mation pertinent to the development 
of performance criteria for future 
housing environments.” 

The information was generated 
through in-depth structured and 
informal research contact with 75 
families having two-three young chil- 
dren, occupying suburban low rise, 
low density row and stacked housing 
projects in Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec 
City and Sydney, Nova Scotia. The 
five housing projects investigated 
were part of the Section 15, limited 
dividend program, geared for families 
in the $7,000—$10,000 earning range. 

The approach taken used strategies 
and methods derived from a rapidly 
developing field of study known by 
various names—environmental psycho- 
logy; design research; man-environ- 
ment systems—which have used post- 
occupancy evaluation by residents as 
a means for understanding the impact 
of environment on people and of 
people on environment. In housing, 
the main psychological factors which 
have been examined are: 

e@ Residents’ needs, wants or per- 
ceived shortcomings in their housing 

e@ Residents’ standards in housing 
(privacy, noise level tolerance, main- 
tenance, security, etc.) 


oo 


NY 
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e@ Residents’ use of space and their 
ability to carry out lifestyle activities 
in the housing (entertaining, child- 
care, etc.) 

@ Residents’ 
respect to 
factors (heat, 
etc.) 

@ Residents’ 
environment 
provements) 

@ Residents’ satisfaction with their 
housing as derived from the critical 
evaluation of their experiences vis-a- 
vis all the psychological partially 
overlapping conditions mentioned 
above—needs, standards, activities and 
comfort level 

The evidence for the findings was 
obtained through field contacts with 
each family (wife or couple, some- 
times children also) for 2-3 hours. 
During this time a _ 115-question, 
open-ended, short answer interview 
was administered which aimed at 
exploring residential satisfaction in 
relation to a highly detailed number 
of separate aspects of the architecture 
and space of the dwelling unit and 
the site. Then, the resident(s) took 
the research team on a tour of the 
house, one investigator continuing to 
question informally while the other 
fieldworker mapped the _ furniture 
arrangement on pre-printed plans and 
took a roll of slides of the unit and 
immediate outdoor environs. There 
was also some mapping and photo- 
graphing of the site. It should also be 
noted that there was extensive 
documentation of residents’ house- 
hold effects and their storage loca- 
tions as part of the research. 


comfort level with 
various environmental 
sunlight, ventilation, 


modification of the 
(personalization, im- 


Value of User Program 

The product to emerge from this 
effort was intended to be what we 
called a ‘‘user generated program for 
lowrise multiple dwelling housing.”* 


*Copies of a 650 page, two-volume 


report ‘User Generated Program for 
Lowrise Multiple Dwelling Housing,” 
Vols. 1 and 2, 1975, are available 
through Pierre Teasdale, Faculté de 
\‘Amé nagement, Université de 
Montreal, Montreal, Quebec. 
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As is widely known, the program in 
architecture is an early conceptual, 
relatively verbal phase of the design 
process which’ generally precedes 
graphic schematics or drawing. 

A user-generated program enables 
us to get at criteria for the design 
and/or evaluation of comparable 
future housing. In a sense what this 
kind of program does is enable us to 
specify residents’ objectives for their 
housing in a series of statements 
about various components of their 
dwelling units and the site. These 
specific objectives may then be 
checked against the performance of 
new housing. Another distinction to 
be made here concerns design guide- 
lines. As Oscar Newman says, ‘’Design 
guidelines are a recent innovation in 
design methodologies employed by 
architects. .. . Use of design guidelines 
is intended to clarify and make more 
manageable the relationship between 
the clients’ needs, on the one hand, 
and the basic configuration of the 
design on the other.’ Design guide- 
lines, such as exist, are generally 
produced by regulatory agencies and 
are nonmandatory. Such guidelines 
might well have included the results 
of several user-generated programs 
such as our own and they are 
“*...intended to provide a set of 
rules for the development of a par- 
ticular class of design solutions, not a 
unique solution.” 


Highlights of Research Findings 

@Some of the most critical factors 
concern the suitability of the play 
environment for children and con- 
flicts surrounding competitive land 
use and incompatible activities (e.g., 
noise, littering, vandalism) between 
children and other adult users. Sites 
generally contain too much grass and 
too little nonparking pavement for 
children’s games. 

e@ Security is not nearly as big an 
issue as research has pointed to in the 
United States. 

e@ Maintenance problems result in 
part from a lack of definition over 
management and residents’ relative 
responsibilities and vague definitions 
of private and public space. 


e According to these findings, 
standards for “neighboring” and pri- 
vacy may vary by culture—French 
and English Canadians differed, the 
latter doing more “‘next-door”’ neigh- 
boring, the former preferring to 
socialize in community facilities. This 
requires that designers show great 
sensitivity to the needs of different 
cultures in planning for social inter- 
action patterns. 

e@ Residents generally complained 
about a lack of leisure facilities for 
sports, exercise and child-related 
activities. Swimming pools were the 
most desired equipment. 

e@ Designs seldom took into con- 
sideration the important relation 
between the inside of the dwelling 
unit and the surrounding site, par- 
ticularly the visibility of children 
from inside and adequate defense 
against noise from the outside. 

@ Feelings of crowdedness were 
heavily influenced by views from the 
unit. Most critical were distances and 
heights of adjacent buildings and the 
number of children’ playing; in- 
adequate community facilities also 
lead to feelings of crowdedness. 

e@ Parking areas are overrun by 
children playing. 

@ There were frequent complaints 
about poor storage in row housing. 
This confirms other findings. Food 
and maintenance items should have 
separate storage areas. 

e@ Definitive statements cannot yet 
be made over which kinds of users 
prefer open-plan living-dining com- 
bination spaces vs. formal living 
rooms and dining rooms. The same 
pertains to kitchen-dining spaces. 

e@ Residents need a private outdoor 
living area adjacent to their dwellings. 
Such housing is most successful when 
at least one level of the unit has 
access to this feature. 

e@ Houses with basements were 
more functional than those without. 
Basements relieve the storage problem 
and allow for improvement and 
personalization that appear to be so 
important in promoting a sense of 
identity with one’s home. O 
Mr. Beck is an 
psychologist. 


environmental 





Psychological 
Concepts of 
‘Home’ 


by D. Geoffrey Hayward 


Many distinguished studies have es- 
tablished the existence of socially sig- 
nificant relationships between housing 
environments and people’s lives. In- 
deed, there has been massive and 
continuing interest in housing en- 
vironments for a number of reasons: 
it is thought that people should have 
decent housing, so research has been 
directed at how to design better 
housing; and it is thought that one’s 
housing influences one’s health, self- 
esteem, and social life, so research 
has also been directed at the nature 
of these relationships. In fact, over a 
broad array of studies, information 
has been generated about design ap- 
plications, management practices, and 
mental health issues which relate to 
the concern for decent housing. 


Why Study 

‘Concepts of Home’? 

Despite the existence of a great quan- 
tity of housing research, many impor- 
tant issues have not been adequately 
addressed. | first became interested in 
concepts of “home’”’ because it seemed 
to me—and to a number of my col- 
leagues—that there was little fund- 
amental understanding of how and 
why some housing environments are 
successful while others fail miserably. 
It is intriguing that the debate over 
what constitutes successful housing 
(or “‘a decent home”) takes us back 
through three decades of social 
science perspectives like those of 
Alvin Schorr (Slums and Social In- 
security, 1966), Jane Jacobs (The 
Death and Life of Great American 
Cities, 1961), Peter Rossi (Why 
Families Move, 1955), and Svend 
Riemer (‘‘Sociological perspectives in 
home planning,”” 1947). Although a 
number of useful and interesting the- 
oretical positions are advanced in 
these and other studies, there is no 
comprehensive treatment of how 
people (residents/occupants/users) 
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think of their own housing, as dis- 
tinguished from how others of us 
(researchers/planners/dev- 
elopers/policy makers) have tended to 
think about housing for the public. 
In just one example of this split, we 
can remember that urban renewal 
proposals caused many people to be 
outraged because their own neighbor- 
hood—their home—was being called 
“a slum” in the media. That was a 
lesson we will not soon forget. 

Thus it seemed to me that a viable 
path of housing research could be 
focused on how people think of their 
own housing. That is, we should 
focus on people’s concepts of the 
environment—beyond the study of 
strictly ‘“‘physical’’ environments—so 
that we can understand what's impor- 
tant from a user’s point of view. 

In searching through a wide range 
of literature about housing, | culled a 
few sources that ventured to use the 
seemingly elusive concept called 
“home” as a research topic. For in- 
stance, Marc Fried and _ Peggy 
Gleicher studied a neighborhood in 
Boston which was about to be torn 
down for urban renewal, and con- 
cluded that the common core of at- 
tachment to the local area was that it 
represented “‘home’’ for the people 
who lived there. In another more 
recent example, Shirley Angrist re- 
viewed a variety of housing and 
“well-being’’ literature and pointed 
out that some low-income families 
seek public housing ‘‘as a permanent 
home."’ And beyond these social 
science interests, it is interesting to 
note the charge which was given to 
President Johnson’s Committee on 
Urban Housing. It was to address the 
most pressing need of our society. 
That need is to promote a decent 
home and healthy surroundings for 
every American family now im- 
prisoned in the squalor of the slums. 
Within the context of Great Society 
goals, it is clear that “home” was 
used as a way of conceptualizing a 
desirable housing environment. The 
implication of “home” as an 
evaluative comment on one’s housing 
makes it an especially important con- 
cept to understand. 


FAMILY 


CHURCH 
NEIGHBORHOOD 


ENVIRONMENT 
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While alluding to the goal of de- 
cent housing within Federal priorities, 
it should be noted that this thrust 
did not start with the Great Society: 
“home” has been a recurring legal 
and legislative topic with great po- 


tential significance. In the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968, 


Congress reaffirmed its 1949 national 
housing goal of the “realization as 
soon as feasible... of a decent home 
and suitable living environment for 
every American family” (Downs, 
1973). Also, the “right to a decent 
home” has recently been introduced 
as an issue for legal consideration in 
the context of social, psychological, 
and health-related qualities of life 
(Ladd, 1976). One stumbling block 
to these efforts, however, is the un- 
answered question of what con- 
stitutes ‘‘a decent home.” 

“Home,” of course, has many 
meanings. But although almost every 
individual grapples with the idea of 
“home” at some time in life, there is 
practically no consensus on what a 
home is and what role it plays in a 
person’s life. Obviously, home is not 
simply a place to live. The idea of 
home embraces the satisfaction of a 
wide variety of personal concerns, 
aspirations, motivations, and values as 
well as personal well-being and life- 
style issues. For young adults, the 
decision to leave home often marks 
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pONsIBILI TIES 
RESPOND” 
DEMANDS 


an important step toward establishing 
an adult identity. Ideas about home 
have a strong influence on where a 
young couple with children will live, 
what kind of dwelling they will 
choose, how long they would like to 
stay, and what percentage of the 
household income and time schedule 
they will devote to achieving their 
aspirations about home. For older 
adults, the question of continuing to 
live in the family home once the 
children have gone is also a question 
about the feelings, memories, and 
dreams associated with home. 

But what is a home? Is it a place? 
A set of relationships? A group of 
possessions? A feeling state? A quick 
glance at the dictionaries makes it 
apparent that home is a complex 
idea, possibly involving meanings as 
diverse as house, family, a habitat or 
region, as well as a center or base of 
operations and a refuge. And al- 
though famous sayings about home 
are often delightful and sometimes 
thought-provoking, these traditional 
sources raise more questions than 
they answer: Can’t an apartment be 
home? Does home necessarily imply a 
family? How does the quality of 
housing stock relate to the idea of 
home? Does one have to own the 
residence for it to be home? 

This complex set of issues was 
addressed in a speculative way in an 
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earlier article entitled “Home as an 
environmental and psychological con- 
cept’’ (Hayward, 1975). However, to 
pursue the issues set forth in that 
article, | concluded that some em- 
pirical research would be useful if it 
could lead to an overview of the 
meanings of home, and serve as a 
context to understanding research 
and theory on this topic. Therefore, | 
have proceeded to conduct a series of 
exploratory research studies toward 
such a goal. 


Empirical Research on 
Concepts of Home 


Briefly, this research began asking 
about the meanings of home through 
open-ended questions, in both inter- 
views and questionnaires. Eventually, 
more structured questions were used 
because people found it hard to dis- 
cuss the complexity of their ideas 
about home. Thus the research 
strategy emphasized the development 
of clusters or categories of similar 
meanings. The primary research me- 
thod has become a card sorting task, 
involving 85 different meanings of 
home (derived from preliminary inter- 
view and questionnaire data), each of 
which is displayed on a_ separate 
index card. In this method, people 
are asked to group cards (meanings) 
which express the same kind of idea 
about home. The results from this 


Abstract drawings like these 

were made by people to represent 
their concepts of home. Many 
people pictured ‘‘family”’ at 

the center of their drawings, 
others drew some combination 

of family and physical setting, 
and a third common type pictured 
“me” or “’self’’ at the center 

of a drawing about home. A 
smaller proportion of people 
emphasized a physical space 

or structure at the center, and 
some people portrayed feelings 
and emotions as central ideas. 


method are then supplemented with 
evaluative ratings of each meaning, 
with interview data, and with com- 
parative material from other literature 
in order to develop the best possible 
understanding of the categories of 
meaning. 

The main findings of this research 
show that home is a complex, multi- 
dimensional concept embracing ideas 
about family, social network, self- 
identity, privacy, continuity, per- 
sonalization, behavior, childhood 
home, and physical structure. This 
richness of meaning is especially 
gratifying since many people believe 
that home is such a personal idea 
that it virtually defies definition. Yet 
in these results the meanings are 
fairly clear and straightforward. Fur- 
thermore, they are interesting and 
thought provoking as this overview 
manages to span a range of housing- 
related issues from the physical struc- 
ture and functional setting to more 
intangible ideas such as privacy, be- 
longing, and “‘roots.”’ 


Conclusions 

Although there are many ways to use 
and interpret these findings, two con- 
clusions are highlighted here. First, it 
is interesting that the people in this 
study distinguished two kinds of 
meanings from the variety of refer- 
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ences to the physical environment: 
they separated the immediate, 
changeable, personalized environment 
(home as a personalized place) from 
the unchangeable, larger-scale, struc- 
tural environment (home as physical 
structure). This distinction implies 
that planning for housing should con- 
sider not only the structure (and its 
influence on behavior) but also how 
dwelling units can be furnished, and 
how we _ can improve the op- 
portunities for personalization in 
dwellings. 

A second conclusion from this re- 
search stems from the emergence of 
the “home as self identity’’ category 
of meaning. This category apparently 
confirms some of the evidence and 
speculation in Alvin Shorr’s  dis- 
cussion of the relationship between 
housing and self perception a decade 
ago. That is, a person can have a 
place of privacy, or relationships with 
others, or a base of activity in many 
circumstances, but home is a special 
setting in which one makes commit- 
ments to those relationships: a person 
is willing to say things like “Il am a 
West Sider; | belong here; people here 
share my values and interests.’’ Thus 
it is not only a house which can act 
as a symbol of self (an individual 
design or color, a lawn, a car in the 
driveway—see also Clare Cooper’s 
work on this topic); but also other 
aspects of the housing environment 
(and what one calls home) which can 
be a source and symbol of self- 
identity and self-esteem. These other 
aspects may include the size and 
physical condition of the building, 
the appearance of the street block as 
well as the front door, and even the 
kind of people and community life 
that one finds in the neighborhood. 
Thus it would appear that an im- 
portant prerequisite of ‘‘decent hous- 
ing” is that it should enhance 
people’s self-esteem and enable them 
to identify with their immediate 
surroundings. 


Other Uses and Implications 
There are many other ways in which 


this research can be useful. Spe- 
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cifically, it can help to advance 
theoretical interest and experimen- 
tation with regard to housing. Morris 
and Winter (1975), for example, 
point out the need to understand 
how people perceive their housing in 
order to advance the study of resi- 
dential mobility and residential ad- 
aptation. And in developing a re- 
search agenda for “perceived environ- 
mental quality,”” Craik and Zube 


(1975) articulated several needs, in- 
cluding: a taxonomy of perceived 
residential environments, and an an- 
alysis of “‘the concept of residential 
and_ institutional satisfaction, es- 
pecially its dynamic properties and 
relation to psychological needs.” 

This research also speaks to an 
important set of national priorities in 
terms of housing policy and housing 
law. In addition to the references to 


Nine Dimensions of Meaning Regarding Concepts of Home 


Home as a relationship with 
others is the primary category of 
meaning to emerge from this re- 
search. Exemplary ideas within 
this category include: home as a 
sense of belonging, love and to- 
getherness, “‘where someone cares 
for me,’ intense emotional ex- 
periences, warmth and_ security, 
mutual respect, and feeling wel- 
come. The title to this category 
reflects its emphasis on family and 
close friends, and the feelings, af- 
fection, and the security of these 
relationships. 

Home as social network is a 
second category of meaning, and it 
refers to a wider social context, 
including relationships among 
friends, neighbors, the community, 
local shopkeepers, and _  ac- 
quaintances in the neighborhood. 

Home as self-identity centers on 
the idea that what people call 
“home” serves as a symbol of how 
they see themselves and how they 
want to be seen by others. Thus, 
home may be thought to be a 
center of one’s world, a reflection 
of one’s ideas and values, and an 
important influence on being com- 
fortable and happy with oneself. 

Home as a place of privacy and 
refuge is a fourth category, ar- 
ticulated by ideas such as: getting 
away from outside pressures, a 
chance to be alone and not be 
bothered, a place of peace and 
rest, where you can do what you 
want, and be safe and secure. 

Home as continuity describes a 
cluster of meanings which em- 
phasize one’s relationship to an 


environment over time. Ideas in 
this group range from home as a 
place you can return to (like a 
home town, or a family home- 
stead) to other ideas about per- 
manence, stability, and familiar 
surroundings. 

Home as a personalized place 
articulates home as a_ concept 
which emerges from an_ active 
process of creating and controlling 
an environment. It includes ideas 
such as ownership, investing time 
and money in a_ place, and 
changing a place or decorating a 
place to reflect your ideas and 
tastes. 

Home as a base of activity ac- 
knowledges more of a functional 
and. behavioral orientation to 
home: it involves work and leisure, 
it is where one’s day “‘starts’’ and 
“ends,” and is often the focus of 
activities such as eating, sleeping, 
and recreation. 


Home as childhood home refers 
to a kind of heritage, or “roots,” 
which seems to be primarily re- 
lated to where people grew up, 
and perhaps where their parents 
live. 

Home as physical structure de- 
scribes a rather impersonal view of 
a housing environment, yet this is 
the way that home is often re- 
ferred to, since it is tangible. It 
includes meanings such as a room, 
a building, an apartment, a house, 
a neighborhood, architectural de- 
sign, being near the ground, and 
the amount of space in and 
around the dwelling. 
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legislation and legal process earlier in 
this article, a recent conference paper 
presented to the American Psy- 
chological Association by Florence 
Ladd underscores this perspective. 
She reported that ‘‘one step toward 
solving the problems of families and 
individuals in poor housing and in 
public housing in the U.S. may be to 
clarify the psychological dimension of 
housing, including the psychological 
factors that influence the develop- 
ment and distribution of housing, the 
psychological significance of housing 
choices, and the meanings of homes 
to their inhabitants.’ She goes on to 
speculate that it will not be long 
before Housing Courts produce test 
cases on “the right to a decent 
home,”’ and that psychological issues 


will be intimately involved in such 
cases. 


Conclusions and Future Research 

As with any research, one must ques- 
tion whether the results have general 
application or whether they apply 
only to a few groups of people. So 
far this research has focused primarily 
on middle income families with 
young children living in urban apart- 
ments, although it has also relied on 
some older and younger adults, as 
well as people living in suburban 
houses. Thus, it is hoped that these 
categories of meaning will prove to 
be sufficiently general for an over- 
view, although some categories are 
probably more important than others, 
and different people probably 
evaluate these categories differently. 
A replication of this research would 
be tremendously valuable in testing 
whether or not these ideas and mean- 
ings apply as well to people living in 
houses. Such research could also pur- 
sue some of the preliminary varia- 
tions in how people evaluate these 
categories, including sex and role dif- 
ferences, building type, family size, 
duration of residence in a particular 


place, and differences in ownership 
status. 


Three observations about the im- 


plications of this research are: 

@lt is possible to construct an 
overview of the concept of “home,” 
showing that there exists a core of 
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meaning which can be called upon 
for understanding of the meaning and 
significance of housing environments. 

@ The concept of “home” involves 
social and psychological as well as 
physical meanings, suggesting that re- 
search which focuses only on housing 
design, or only on social factors, con- 
stitutes a short-sighted approach. 

@ Although “home” is objectified 
as an environment, as a dwelling, a 
physical structure, it is concluded 
that a person’s concept of ““home’”’ is 
better understood as a relationship to 
such an environment, rather than the 
environment itself. This conclusion 
reiterates the importance of the in- 
fluence of the structure and layout 
on behavior, the importance of satis- 
factory and successful community 
life, management practices, and the 
ability of people to create a residence 
which reflects favorably on their self 
image and which can also serve as a 
place of privacy and refuge. In other 
research, it has been demonstrated 
again and again that each of these 
kinds of issues is permeated with 
physical design considerations, with 
issues of personal abilities and re- 
sources, and with social influences, 
simultaneously. 

If we are to improve the quality 
of housing in this country, we must 
recognize the psychological issues re- 
lated to housing and use them as a 
guide to improving the quality of we 


Dr. Hayward is with the Institute for 
Man and Environment, the University 
of Massachusetts/Amherst. 


Editor’s Note: The permission of 
Landscape Magazine for the privilege 
of adapting a portion of “Home as an 
Environmental and _ Psychological 
Concept” for use in this article is 
gratefully appreciated. This research 
was partially supported through a Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health 
grant. 
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Want to 
Satisfy Building 
Users? 


by Leslie Hand 


When a building is completed, little 
effort is ever made to determine if 
the users are satisfied. With this in 
mind, the National Endowment for 
the Arts (NEA), through the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects Research 
Corporation (AIA/RC), granted 
$20,000 towards a _ post-occupancy 
evaluation procedure study. The goal 
was to establish a structured and 
compact method to objectively eval- 
uate the functional appropriateness of 
any building for user satisfaction. The 
resulting information could then pro- 
vide feedback for architects to assure 
meaningful modifications in existing 
and future facilities. 

Four Federal agencies, the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health (NIH), the 
General Services Adminstration 
(GSA), the Department of Defense 
(DOD), and HUD were interested in 
developing an_ effective post-occu- 
pancy evaluation system and agreed 
to participate in the testing phase. 
AIA/RC selected Dr. Edward R. 
Ostrander, from the Department of 
Design and Environmental Analysis at 
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Cornell University to conduct the 
first round of evaluations involving 
DOD and HUD, focusing on the iden- 
tification of unanticipated user re- 
quirements which impact on the usa- 
bility of a given facility. 

The $11,500 report prepared for 
HUD, Creative Living: Housing for 
the Severely Disabled in the Context 
of a Service Delivery System, re- 
viewed a HUD-insured Section 236 
project in Columbus, Ohio. Creative 
Living is an eighteen-unit apartment 
complex adjacent to the University 
campus which was designed spec- 
ifically for quadriplegics (those whose 
four extremities are paralyzed due to 
injury to the spinal cord through an 
accident or disease) by Charles Frank 
and Richard Eschliman. Each unit 
includes a private entrance, access to 
an enclosed courtyard and a living 
area including a kitchen, bedroom 
and bath. To be eligible for the $126 
monthly apartments, residents must 
require an assisted living environment 
and be either employed or enrolled in 
some educational or vocational train- 
ing program. 

Residents of Creative Living are 
almost totally physically dependent 
upon the help of others. Dick Max- 
well, a resident of Creative Living and 
one of 51,000 quadriplegics in the 
U.S.A. describes the quadriplegic this 
way. 

“He is entirely dependent on 
others for the rest of his life, for 
every physical activity. He is a men- 
tally independent individual who has 
lost all of his physical independence. 
For the rest of his life he will see the 
world from either a sitting or reclin- 
ing position. He cannot dress himself, 
wash his face, brush his hair or elimi- 
nate body wastes without someone 
else’s help. He cannot hold the hand 
of someone he loves, because he can- 
not grasp. And if a loved one holds 
his hand, he cannot feel the 
touch... .In short, the quadriplegic is 
a thinking individual who has his own 
needs and must uepend on someone 
else every minute of the day. 

However, the dependence of the 
quadriplegic can be ameliorated by 
environmental support which fosters 


psychological independence and _ in 
turn user satisfaction. If designed pro- 
perly, the physical environment, rang- 
ing from space to pieces of equip- 
ment or hardware, can be made an 
asset. Thus, the major concern in the 
Creative Living study was what can 
be learned about designing for quad- 
riplegics or other severely disabled 
individuals from a close look at this 
prototypical apartment complex in 
use for 2 years. 


Evaluation Completed 

Ostrander and his assistants, Janet 
Reizenstein and Len Olson, specifi- 
cally focused the building perfor- 
mance evaluation on ease of mobility 
within the individual units, building 
and site; security from crime; access 
to emergency assistance; usability of 
hardware; off-campus transportation 
and accessibility of on-and-off site 
services. They examined suitability of 
space provided in individual units for 
bathroom, storage, and bedroom 
furnishings. In addition they analyzed 
the ease of social interaction from 


the standpoint of acceptance of com- 


mon eating and recreation facilities, 
and design fostering independent 
living. 

For evaluation of specific pieces of 
hardware and spaces the following 
system was established. First, the re- 
quired physical capabilities of the 
user were defined and the rationale 
behind the existing design choice was 
outlined. The strengths and weak- 
nesses of the space or equipment in 
use were then determined by observa- 
tions, photographs or conversations, 
and interviews with residents, staff, 
designer architect and volunteers. Fin- 
ally, recommendations for more ap- 
propriate pieces of hardware or 
spaces were made. 

To implement the post-occupancy 
evaluation, Ostrander developed a 
comprehensive ‘‘service delivery 
system’’ model consisting of a set of 
six diagnostic questions: 

— What objectives or 
these physical and_ social 
ments created to accomplish? 

— Does a particular theory or phi- 
losophy underlie the means of achiev- 
ing these objectives? 


goals are 
arrange- 
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— What kinds of staff skills, or- 
ganizational procedures, and programs 
must be available and in operation to 
achieve the goals? 

— In what areas and settings are 
the essential behaviors carried out? 

— At what times, for how long 
and in what sequence are essential 
goal-related behaviors carried out? 

These questions provided the 
framework for inquiry about both 
the physical structure and social as- 
pects of an apartment complex. Some 
of the questions and requests were: 

e@ Describe a typical day from the 
time you get up in the morning until 
you go to bed at night. 

@ Which environmental controls 
(light switches, thermostat, etc.) do 
you find most difficult to operate? 

@ Demonstrate how you answer 
the telephone. 

The accumulated information led 
to conclusions regarding whether the 
building provided environmental sup- 
port and psychological independence 
for the user. Suggestions for changes 
were: 

@ Install a 
power supply 
system. 

@ Raise the height of the kitchen 
table and living room desk or adapt 
them so that they can be set at 
different heights. 

e@ Install automatically-operated 
front doors and add easily workable 
screen doors on the apartment units. 

@ Raise the refrigerator one to two 
feet off the floor. Put a handle on 
the door. Put lazy susans on the 
shelves inside. Design a device for 
lifting food out of the refrigerator. 

e@ Replace unit front door locking 
devices (traditional key and_ lock) 
with ones that residents can operate 
independently. 

@ Replace small hard-to-manipulate 
patio door locks with ones that resi- 
dents can operate independently. 

@ Replace toggle light switches 
with the pressure-sensitive plate type. 
Move up thermostats. Change drapery 
controls to ones manipulable by resi- 
dents. 

@ Change 
device. 


back-up 
for the 


emergency 
intercom 


the window-locking 
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@ Provide a longer hose on the 
portable shower head that will reach 
from shower to sink so residents can 
have their hair washed. 

elf finances permit, change to 
microwave ovens with easy-to-use 
controls. 

@ Replace faucet handle on bath- 
room sink with a model that has a 
longer lever. 

e@ Replace or adapt handles on the 
kitchen stove to eliminate the need 
to pinch or squeeze the control in 
order to adjust the stove. 

Additional recommendations from 
the study were numerous. For one, 
the need for more specific data on 
the quadriplegic is evident. In the 
absence of specific guidelines for 
quadriplegics, housing materials per- 
taining to the elderly, handicapped or 
paraplegic were used. In terms of 
mobility, specifications may be ap- 
propriate, but for hardware use and 
location quadriplegic needs are dif- 
ferent. Because of the variety of user 
capabilities, it would be desirable to 
work for a flexible set of design 
options that would be appropriate for 
the greatest number of people. 


Pre-Construction 
Ostrander believes that a critical seg- 
ment of construction is the pre-con- 
struction design process. Architects, 
he says, should develop extensive 
written programs that address user 
characteristics and activity patterns. 
User profiles should cover user: 

@ Mobility—How does the user 
group move through the space and 
interact with the designed environ- 
ment? 

e Agility—Can the user move 
about through the space and function 
with ease and flexibility? 

@ Dexterity—How well can 
users employ their hands and feet? 

e@ Sensory Activity—How well do 
the major sensory functions serve the 
user? 

@ Activities—What activities or be- 
haviors are likely to be engaged in by 
the user group? 

@ Preferences 
symbolic features. 

@ Demographic 


the 


for esthetic or 


Information—sex, 


age, marital status, educational level? 

e@ Cultural and Lifestyle  Infor- 
mation—How do the users live and 
what do they value? How is their 
time spent? 

Participation by the disabled user 
during this stage and the following 
design process is of exceptional im- 
portance, he notes. Residents can 
state their preferences and recommen- 
dations for the hardware items, space 
arrangements and design elements 
and, for instance, avoid what 
Ostrander calls “‘‘the recessed light 
switches which were obviously in- 
stalled by someone who did not 
realize quadriplegic limitations.”’ Pre- 
conceived notions of architects can 
be corrected, as Ostrander discovered: 
“The general feeling was that the 
architects assumed the residents really 
were not going to take their own 
showers and do their own baking.” 

An esthetic and yet functional en- 
vironment has to be projected against 
monetary trade-offs. The formula 
that dictates the maximum insurable 
loan forces many concessions in 
quality that in the long run reduce 
the residents’ independence. Since an 
expenditure ceiling is usually a 
reality, it would be beneficial to sort 
hardware and space allocations on a 
priority listing. This would make for 
more meaningful selections when 
dollar decisions have to be made. 

Ostrander avoided prescribing per- 
formance specifications but instead 
gave performance suggestions. The 
most important thought to follow is 
“be sensitive to the people and their 
needs.’’ As an organization which has 
on-going building subsidy programs, 
HUD can certainly use a_ post- 
occupancy evaluation procedure. With 
an efficient feedback system for the 
newly emerging designs, many re- 
curring design-related problems can 
be ameliorated. O 


Leslie Hand is a housing major from 
the University of Maryland. She is 
working under a cooperative edu- 
cation program as a HUD Program 
Assistant on the Special Concerns 
Staff for the Assistant Secretary, Of- 
fice of Housing Assistance. 





Post-Occupancy 
Evaluation— 
What Good Is It? 


by Sandra C. Howell 


Housing managers and tenants agree 
that the windows are too big and 
heavy, the elevator should have had 
hand rails and the lounges on each 
floor are just right for neighboring. 
Now a building is going up right 
across the street for the same com- 
munity of older people and the same 
window system is being used. Why 
can’t we learn from our successes and 
failures? 

We can if there is a systematic use 
of evaluation techniques up to now 
only being conducted as special one- 
time research projects. 

To encourage the active incor- 
poration of post-occupancy evaluation 
in future management and develop- 
ment a recent Request for Proposal 
(RFP) from HUD’s Office of Policy 
Development and Research is review- 
ing the state of evaluation methods 
and compiling techniques for assuring 
feedback and use in the housing de- 
sign and management fields. 


What Is Post-Occupancy 
Evaluation? 


Evaluating how well a building works, 
in user as well as in materials terms, 
involves detailing what objectives the 
environment was initially designed to 
meet. This is not always an easy task, 
since there are many unstated issues 
of lifestyle and family or resident 
behavior which we either do not un- 
derstand or that cannot be predicted 
well in advance of occupancy. 

There are, however, some very 
basic components of a residential 
setting that common sense tells us 
should work for users and that eval- 
uation confirms have not been well- 
attended to at the program planning, 
design detail, construction or manage- 
ment levels. 

Two recent examples from an eval- 
uation conducted at 53 elderly hous- 
ing sites across the country by myself 
and M. Powell Lawton of Phil- 
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adelphia are illustrated below. 

In addition to carefully document- 
ing with photographs how an apart- 
ment unit, common spaces or the site 
is actually used, post-occupancy eval- 
uation requires interviews with man- 
agement and tenants, systematic ob- 
servation and recording of tenants’ 
use of space, and sets of detailed 
information from site and floor plans. 
The latter information now is unfor- 
tunately filed away only as historical 
record in HUD Regional Offices or is 
used occasionally for maintenance 
and renovation efforts. 

Interviews with tenants, if con- 
ducted systematically and if collateral 
information is recorded by managers, 
can be very instructive. In addition to 
quite structured questions which we 
asked, we encouraged our older re- 
spondents to tell us in their own 
words about their apartments. Of the 
over 3,000 voluntary comments 
people provided, all of which are 
classified now on a computer, a large 
proportion focused on windows and 
storage. 

Some of the problems that these 
residents had with such appur- 
tenances are summed up in these 
direct quotes. 

e Closets are too high. 

e Clothes closet 
enough—too shallow. 


isn’t large 


*Funded by U.S. Department of 


HEW, Administration on 
Grant No. 93-P-57584. 


Aging, 
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e There is no place to store boxes. 

e Vacuum cleaner does not fit into 
storage space. 

e Storage closets have no doors. 

When 36 percent of respondents, 
nationally, indicate that kitchen ca- 
binets are too small to store pots and 
pans, it is time to revise the min- 
imum property standards for closets 
and cabinets and monitor the se- 
lection and installation of these fea- 
tures more carefully than in the past. 

Window characteristics also appear 
to contribute to housing dis- 
satisfaction in both our study of el- 
derly and the research of others on 
family housing. Difficulties in main- 
tenance, operability, location, visual 
access, ventilation, security were all 
mentioned, along with lack of fix- 
tures for proper installation of cur- 
tains. 

How well designs have matched 
the living habits of residents is be- 
coming an important issue. The kinds 
of frustrations often expressed in- 
clude inadequate space to eat in the 
inadequate kitchen. Many older 
people and families with young chil- 
dren appear to be willing to trade-off 
some living room space for more 
square footage within the kitchen. 


Space Management 

Once a housing site is occupied, eval- 
uation data can assist housing man- 
agers in understanding the support 
tenants need to use the spaces pro- 
vided. Although you can’t please all 
tenants all of the time, managers are 


often unduly restrictive about space 
uses just because they do not under- 
stand the possibility of minor con- 
struction or furniture rearrangement 
to accommodate varied tenant be- 
haviors. A case in point is the interest 
of older people to be watchers in the 
lobby where the action is and of 
other, and often vociferous, tenants 
to be offended by what they consider 
neighbor surveillance. The result is 
sometimes underutilization of primely 
located space, to which the designer 
has given much thought. 

The creation of a simple visual 
divider, for example, a_ planter, 
between the entry path and lobby 
lounge could provide each group of 
tenants with the place and privacy 
they seek. 


Conclusion: 

Post-occupancy evaluation is a worth- 
while effort if it identifies building 
components, space decisions and user 
needs that were poorly defined in 
initial planning. The information 
must, however, be stored in such a man- 
ner that it can be and will be retrieved 
and fed into later building programs 
and is also used to guide manage- 
ment, maintenance and _ retrofit 


strategies. 


Sandra C. Howell, PH.D., is an 
Associate Professor, Department of 
Architecture, M.1.T., Cambridge. She 
is also a consultant to the Office of 


Policy Research and Development, 
HUD. 





Monitoring 

the Uniform 
Relocation and 
Acquisition Act 


by Robert Groberg and 
Harold Huecker 


In January 1971, the Uniform Relo- 
cation Assistance and Real Property 
Acquisition Policies Act of 1970 
(Uniform Act) took effect. Before 
that time, there was no consistent 
Federal approach for negotiating with 
owners for the acquisition of their 
property or helping displaced occu- 
pants to relocate. Indeed, many Fed- 
eral agencies provided no relocation 
benefits at all. 

Today, owners of property receive 
written offers of just compensation 
before negotiations are begun. Settle- 


ment costs are paid by the acquiring 
agencies. Persons displaced from their 
homes, businesses or farms are paid 
moving expenses. Residents are as- 
sisted in finding and relocating to 
decent replacement homes and are 
paid certain increased housing costs. 

In Fiscal Year 1975, nearly 23,000 
parcels of real estate were acquired 
under HUD programs. Over 32,000 
families and 7,000 businesses were 
displaced. In dollar terms, HUD pro- 
grams accounted for more than a 


third of the acquisitions and three- 
a 


fourths of the relocation caused by 
all Federal programs. 

HUD provides financial assistance, 
but the acquisition of property is 
carried out by local government agen- 
cies responsible for the day-to-day 
operation of projects. Before award- 
ing a loan or a grant for a project, 
HUD obtains assurances that the 
grantee will meet the special require- 
ments of the Uniform Act. 

But how does HUD ensure that 
the individual property owners and 
displaced persons receive all the bene- 
fits and protection to which they are 
entitled? 
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Early Years 

For many years, HUD relied heavily 
on reviews of grant applications, 
acquisition appraisals, and relocation 
plans. But these reviews were time- 
consuming and burdensome to HUD 
and to the local agencies. As they 
emphasized planning and took place 
before acquisition, they did not en- 
sure full compliance with the Uni- 
form Act. Only a look at completed 
actions can _ actually determine 
whether owners and displaced persons 
receive all they are due. While there 
was some monitoring of people dis- 
placed, it was not systematic. 

When the Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant (CDBG) program 
was passed in 1974, local govern- 
ments were given responsibility for 
determining and administering their 
own community development pro- 
grams. The Federal role was a more 
limited one, emphasizing simpler 
applications and a final monitoring 
procedure to ensure compliance. This 
approach has now been applied to 
the Uniform Act. 

HUD 


In compliance monitoring, 
has decided to place its management 
emphasis on “‘after the fact’’ checks 
of relocation and acquisition to see 
that citizens’ rights have been pro- 
tected. When violations are found, 


corrective actions are required. A 
uniform, mandatory, specific com- 
pliance monitoring system was estab- 
lished in 1975. It will monitor the 
great majority of the local programs 
receiving HUD funds over a 3-year 
period. Here is how it works. 

After the acquisition or relocation 
has taken place, a HUD specialist 
visits the agency and selects a repre- 
sentative sample of cases. This may 
include single family and multifamily 
residential properties, commercial and 
industrial properties, displaced home- 
owners and tenants, and displaced 
businesses. The receiver then ex- 
amines the documentation, including 
appraisals and relocation claim forms 
for each of the cases selected. After 
recording pertinent information, the 
reviewer will visit and interview sev- 
eral former owners and _ displaced 
tenants, perhaps one of every five 
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whose case file was reviewed. The 
interviews are voluntary and usually 
take very little of a person’s time. 
But all are an important part of 
compliance monitoring. Interview 
visits also provide the opportunity to 
inspect the adequacy of replacement 
housing. They are the final check on 
the results of the acquisition and 
relocation process. 

After completion of all case re- 
views, the agency officials are given a 
chance to comment during an_in- 
formal meeting with the HUD re- 
viewer. A follow-up letter is sent to 
the agency explaining HUD findings. 
For some violations, corrective action 
is required within a specified time. 

Monitoring affirmed that most 
local officials try to comply fully 
with the law and treat local citizens 
with fairness. The findings have re- 
vealed many technical violations, such 
as failure to provide proper informa- 
tional notice. Only a small percentage 
of the findings have been significant 
enough to warrant additional pay- 
ments or require correction of hous- 
ing defects. Where many major prob- 
lems are revealed, a review in greater 
depth will follow. 

Monitoring has revealed two prob- 
lem categories. First, there are cases 
where displaced persons received no 
benefits at all: 


@ The review of one city receiving 
discretionary funds under the CDBG 
program turned up the fact that no 
relocation payments were being 
made. When corrected, four home- 
owner families may receive benefits 
amounting to $62,000. 


eA trailer court was acquired in 
one State. Neither occupants nor 
owners had been informed of their 
rights to moving expenses. After the 
monitoring visit, payments were made 
to three families. 

Second, there are cases where dis- 
placed persons received less than their 
entitlement. 


@e One eastern city displacee 
received the difference between the 
gross rent—including utilities—at the 
first unit and the contract rent—with- 
out utilities—at the second. The 


proper calculation would compare 
like rents. Upon review during the 
monitoring visit, the error was cor- 
rected and payment was arranged. 


@ A New England community had 
been limiting payments for a business 
move to $25,000 regardless of the 
amount claimed and the documenta- 
tion offered. This was the rule in 
effect prior to the Uniform Act. The 
Uniform Act allows payments for the 
actual, reasonable costs. The potential 
payments in this community may 
amount to $216,000 for several busi- 
nesses. In another case payments 
were made following the 1968 Hous- 
ing Act rather than the Uniform Act. 
The difference has come to several 
million dollars in a few cases. 

Rigorous follow-up requirements 
are the key to success in a compli- 
ance monitoring system. They reflect 
the consumer-oriented emphasis of 
the Act—protecting persons most 
directly affected by government ac- 
quisition and the resulting displace- 
ment. They are also essential to assur- 
ing general compliance with all Fed- 
eral laws where HUD financial assis- 
tance is provided. 

Primary reliance on systematic 
compliance monitoring is a new 
approach—one that is difficult to 
implement. Field staff must be well- 
qualified experts in the law, the 
policies and procedures of relocation 
and acquisition to make the hard 
judgments required for many of the 
complex cases reviewed. 

No matter how well we monitor, 
however, it can never be the whole 
answer to HUD’s_ responsibilities 
under the law. Local agencies may 
want to follow the law and avoid 
monitoring ‘“findings’’ and expensive 
and embarrassing corrective action. 
But their success depends upon clear 
HUD rules and the kind of con- 
tinuing technical assistance being pro- 
vided by trained HUD field staff. O 


Mr. Groberg and Mr. Huecker are in 
the Division of Relocation and Devel- 
opment Services, HUD Office of 
Community Planning and Develop- 
ment. 
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Cooperation 
Pays Off 

in New Jersey 
Demonstration 
Program 


Historically, small local housing 
authorities (LHASs)—those with 200 
units or less—have not been able to 
afford or attract professional housing 
management and engineering exper- 
tise as have large, inner city agencies. 
A management demonstration grant 
program, which seeks to determine 
the effectiveness of cooperative work- 
ing arrangements among three such 
agencies in Morris County, New 
Jersey, was funded by HUD in late 
1975, as a result of the increasing 
awareness that many of the needs of 
small LHASs throughout the country 
were not being met. 

HUD asked for specific proposals 
and New Jersey’s Department of 
Community Affairs (DCA), in con- 
junction with the housing authorities 
of Summit, Dover, Boonton and 
Morristown, responded. New Jersey 
was selected by HUD to be one of 9 
national demonstration programs 
because of the cooperative nature of 
its proposal, which would evaluate 
the effectiveness and feasibility of 
cooperative working arrangements 
among the small LHAs. With 2002 of 
2807 local housing authorities in the 
country falling within the category of 
under 200 units, the importance of 
the New Jersey demonstration pro- 
gram’s findings becomes evident. 

Program Administrator Robert 
Astorino explained that the overall 
objectives of the demonstration pro- 
gram are to establish and demonstrate 
the feasibility of interagency coopera- 
tion in management, maintenance and 
social service program areas; to imple- 
ment joint procedures in specific 
areas; to evaluate the effectiveness of 
these newly developed procedures, 
using operational efficiency, cost 
savings and management-tenant rela- 
tions as indicators; and to determine 
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where the State 
government can lend administrative 
assistance to small local housing 
authorities. In addition, the Depart- 
ment of Community Affairs is analyz- 
ing the results and developing admini- 
strative methods which can be used 
cooperatively by small public housing 
agencies. The National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
(NAHRO) is assisting DCA in docu- 
menting the results of the demonstra- 
tion and is helping to communicate 
the findings. 


additional areas 


Three Authorities Involved 

The three cooperating housing 
authorities (the 40-unit Summit 
Authority dropped out of the demon- 
stration earlier this year) are located 
within one-half hour of each other in 
an area best described as exurban, 
characterized by sprawling bedroom 
community developments, open 
countryside, and small towns such as 
Dover and Boonton, once known as 
thriving mining and industrial centers. 
Morristown, the county seat, and the 
largest community, serves as the lead 
housing authority for the program. 
There are currently 535 low-income 
units encompassed by the program— 
46 elderly units and 28 family units 
in two projects in Boonton; 61 
elderly units in Dover; and 200 
elderly and 200 family units in five 
developments in Morristown. 

A Management Committee—con- 
sisting of Edith Wolf, Executive 
Director of Boonton; Salvatore 
Dispenziere, Executive Director of 
Dover; Howard Goldberg, Executive 
Director of Morristown and Project 
Administrator Astorino—sets design 
guidelines, establishes operational 
procedures, and reviews and revises 
all proposed systems submitted by 
staff and consultants. These four 
Management Committee members, 
plus a commissioner from each 
authority, comprise the Policy Board, 
which reviews all policy matters 
presented to it by the Management 
Committee. This process, which is 
totally dependent on the continued 
willingness of the LHAs to work 
cooperatively, is one of the major 


assets of the program. In addition, 
Mr. Astorino feels that the State’s 
role in administering the program, 
but not mandating the design of the 
system or the methods utilized, has 
allowed the agencies the necessary 
flexibility to achieve their ends. 
“We've had our problems, and at 
times have had serious differences of 
opinion,” says Astorino, “but every 
system has been reviewed meticu- 
lously.”” The end result is a coopera- 
tive system that represents input 
from all involved. 


In developing the program work 
plan, the LHAs designated those areas 
of their operations which they felt 
would benefit from the development 
of cooperative working agreements. 
The three major task areas in which 
specific work activities have been 
delineated are management, main- 
tenance and social services. Existing 
practices and needs were analyzed 
and then detailed coordinated sys- 
tems were developed for each major 
task area of the program. 

The program is now in the imple- 
mentation stage, and the direct re- 
sults are becoming more apparent. 
According to Martha Lamar, Deputy 
Administrator of the Department of 
Community Affair’s Housing Demon- 
stration Program, what is making this 
program unique is the cooperative 
spirit of the undertaking and the 
calibre of people associated with the 
program. ‘These three agencies have 
really committed themselves to the 
program,” she says. “The hard 
facts—the systems that are being 
implemented—are only part of the 
story.” In a recent meeting of the 
Policy Board, members were asked to 
comment on issues, problems and 
where the program will go. There was 
general consensus among the au- 
thority directors and commissioners 
present that there were tangible re- 
sults: for Morristown, a_ well 
organized, flexible maintenance staff, 
serving the other two authorities’ 
needs also; for Boonton, a more effi- 
cient rent collection system, a much 
needed youth program, and a full- 
time Social Aide who resides in the 
project; for Dover, solution to a 
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Phyllis Welch, left, Occupancy Specialist for the program, visits with a Morristown 


Housing Authority 


resident during annual 


recertification. Forms and procedures are 


explained in detail so that residents understand why rents sometimes go up. 


ventilation problem, full-time main- 
tenance coverage, home-health care 
for resident senior citizens, and an 
$85,000 grant from HUD for the 
design and installation of a domestic 
supplemental solar hot water heating 
system. 

In addition, 


members seemed to 
feel a greater sense of communication 
between management and_ tenants. 


Mr. Esposito, Morristown Housing 
Authority Chairman, summed it up. 
“The staff and consultants have the 
enthusiasm and the desire to make 
this work,” he says. “’This is a large 
part of its success.’’ The program has 
also been successful in defining roles 
for commissioners. “‘Many of the 
commissioners know more about 
their jobs than they ever did—and our 
residents know more about us,” 
Esposito notes. 

Using cost-benefit data, opera- 
tional efficiency ratings and manage- 
ment-tenant relations findings as indi- 
cators of effectiveness, some of the 
objectives of the program are being 
realized. Although specific hard data 
is relatively undeveloped at this time, 
some observations can be made. 
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Unified Accounting System 

Although separate fee accountants for 
each agency are still needed, the 
Unified Accounting System has suc- 
cessfully ensured that good account- 
ing practices are maintained, and that 
HUD requirements are met by each 
agency. According to Nathan Kabot, 
accountant consultant to the pro- 
gram, and former Comptroller of the 
Newark Housing Authority, this 
system has improved the _ financial 
solvency of the agencies, by enabling 
them to receive their full operating 
subsidies, based on the performance 
funding system formula. Keeping the 
books and records of account in 
proper sequence has enabled the 
Operating statements and_ financial 
reports to reflect more accurately 
each agency’s financial picture. Kabot 
also identified the new occupancy 
policy as being responsible for in- 
creasing the income to the authori- 
ties, by properly documenting and 
verifying an applicant’s income and 
ability to pay. 


Coordination of Policy 
The need for an overall coordinator 


to handle applications and recertifica- 
tions was spotlighted by an analysis 
of the procedures being used. A staff 
position, with time shared by each 
LHA, was created to design and 
implement the program. Occupancy 
specialist Phyllis Welch identified one 
of the major problem areas, that each 
agency had its own separate, though 
not always complete, admissions 
procedures and policies. “In some 
cases,’’ she says, “‘agencies were using 
outdated procedures which were in 
conflict with recent HUD policy 
changes.” 

Methods for admissions, income 
verification and recertification have 
been standardized and incorporated 
into formal policy by each agency. 
“The people who were doing this 
work weren’t always familiar with the 
kinds of information needed,” says 
Ms. Welch, and tenant information 
records were often incomplete. Office 
personnel at all three agencies were 
pressed to find the time to update 
the files. Morristown recertifies the 
tenants in its 400 units once a year, 
and in the first month of the pro- 
gram Ms. Welch helped with 50 
recertifications and has just com- 
pleted another 100 this quarter. 
Applicants often waited up to 6 
months or longer to be notified of 
the status of their applications. Now, 
every applicant receives notification 
within 30 days. In addition, the occu- 
pancy specialist has developed a 
complete records keeping system, and 
updated all of the tenant information 
on file. 

ENGINEERS, Inc., Newark, was 
retained by the Management Com- 
mittee on a _ consultant basis to 
develop the Cooperative Maintenance 
System (CMS). John Keelan, Project 
Engineer for Maintenance Programs, 
worked with Robert Hardt, Morris- 
town Maintenance Supervisor and 
Maintenance Coordinator for the 
program, to provide management and 
supervisory training necessary for the 
success of the system. 

Mr. Hardt explained that the main- 
tenance needs and resources of each 
agency were considered in developing 
the program. The need for more 
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training was identified. Courses in 
general maintenance repair were con- 
ducted by the Newark Housing 
Authority, which made its training 
center and personnel available at 
minimal cost. “Our men are better 
trained, and morale is really up,”” he 
says. In Morristown the staff had 
previously resisted training efforts by 
not attending. Mr. Hardt attributes 
success of the program to the direct 
improvements in operating efficiency, 
which have been visible to the staff. 


Uniform Maintenance 

Since Morristown is the geographical 
center of the three agencies, and the 
largest, the Management Committee 
decided to begin implementation of 
the uniform maintenance procedures 
there, phasing in operations at the 
other two agencies. 

Dover Authority residents are now 
served by the Morristown main- 
tenance department’s 10 men, who 
are sent there to perform routine and 
non-emergency tasks when sufficient 
work orders have accumulated to 
require two men for the minimum of 
half a day. “Every time we had an 
emergency at Dover,” says Salvatore 
Dispenziere, Dover Housing Authority 
Director, “‘we had to rely on outside 
help. Any homeowner knows what 
it’s like to try and get a plumber—not 
to mention the expense.” As part of 
the cooperative system, a_ special 
emergency phone number in Morris- 
town is available to tenants at Dover 
and Boonton 24 hours a day. Calls 
are received in Morristown, where 
they are handled promptly by the 
maintenance personnel on _ duty. 
Boonton’s maintenance needs, which 
usually require either special equip- 
ment or additional manpower for 
larger jobs, are also met by the 
Morristown maintenance force. 

The Maintenance Coordinator, Bob 
Hardt, is responsible for overall plan- 
ning of workloads, evaluating emer- 
gency operations, developing and 
monitoring weekly repetitive main- 
tenance schedules and_ evaluating 
completed work orders. The heart of 
the CMS is the work order system 
which makes possible the routing of 
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Bob Hardt, left, Maintenance Coordinator for the Cooperative Maintenance System, 
discusses options in setting up a cooperative stock room in the lead authority’s storeroom 
with Howard Goldberg, Morristown Housing Authority’s Executive Director. 


personnel, equipment and time most 
efficiently. The work order details 
the job, estimates the hours required, 
the equipment and materials needed, 
the job costs and_ performance. 
Sharing resources and personnel in 
this manner should result in less cost 
and better utilization of time. When 
the other agencies have been serviced 
by Morristown maintenance _ per- 
sonnel, they are billed for manhours, 
equipment or time expended to per- 
form the job. This system is presently 
fully implemented, and wiil be eval- 
uated periodically to ensure that per- 
formance standards are maintained. 

Establishing the work order 
process and a work schedule has 
effectively cut the number of back- 
logged work orders. By the end of 
August, 58 work orders were out- 
standing, and close to 250 had been 
completed. This represents a 50 per- 
cent reduction in outstanding work 
orders. 


Other phases of the CMS are the 
institution of inventory controls and 
a_ five-year schedule of projected 
replacement needs which will enable 
the three directors to more accurately 
budget capital improvement needs. 

Additionally, cost savings in 
energy usage are being investigated. 
Seventy-three such measures have been 
recommended, including the installa- 
tion of supplemental solar domestic hot 
water heating panels on the roof of 
Dover’s all-electric high-rise senior 
citizens building. Dover’s application 
for $85,000 for this project was 
approved by HUD in October. This 
particular project is attracting con- 
siderable local interest, because of its 
applicability elsewhere. 

Kathy Marek, Social Services 
Coordinator, is, according to Project 
Administrator Astorino, the “‘heart’’ 
of the Demonstration Program, 
because she is the individual who is 
directly involved in reaching the resi- 
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dents. She is responsible for the 
implementation of the Social Service 
Delivery System (SSDS). ‘There were 
practically no social services here 
when the program began a year ago,” 
she recalls. “Our first priority was to 
define needs and to investigate all 
existing available resources.” 

The SSDS includes a family coun- 
seling plan, an occupant orientation 
plan, publication of a tenant hand- 
book, assistance to tenant organiza- 
tions, dissemination of information to 
residents, development of an employ- 
ment program and provision of home- 
maker-home health aide services. 

“One problem we have is involving 
residents more in the implementation 
of the social programs. This is central 
to its success after the program ends 
in June,”” notes Mrs. Marek. ‘‘We are 
just beginning to make some head- 
way.’’ Two social aides have recently 
been hired. Both are residents of 
Morristown public housing and will 
be working within their own commu- 
nities as well as the other two agen- 
cies. Ada Parrish and Carolyn Mobley 
will provide one-to-one contact with 
residents, informing them of services 
available, assisting them in finding 
proper channels to solve their prob- 
lems, responding to the need for 
immediate help in a crisis and educat- 
ing residents on home care and con- 
sumer issues. They will be trained by 
various community agencies, cost free 
to the authorities and the program. 

Demonstration staff members and 
residents participated in a training 
course in management-tenant rela- 
tions sponsored by Cornell University 
Extension Service and the N.Y. Hous- 
ing and Development Administration. 
The six-week course focused on 
mutual problems and their solutions, 
and involved group dynamics, con- 
sumer education, role-playing, energy 
conservation, home management and 
nutrition. Boonton resident Minnie 
McKlinn participated in the program 
and has now been hired by Family 
Services of Morris County as a Social 
Aide to work in the Boonton project. 
Mrs. Marek hopes that other resi- 
dent-participants will run similar 
courses for the tenant associations, 
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who acknowledge their need for 
leadership training. The course would 
have ordinarily cost the program 
$1000 per participant, but was given 
cost free to the demonstration 
program. 

“Boonton has recently published 
its first tenant newsletter,’’ says Mrs. 
Marek. ‘’They did it themselves and it 
shows great promise as a vehicle of 
communication among the residents 
and the management.” 

Identifying the needs of Dover’s 
senior citizens for help in maintaining 
independent lifestyles, Mrs. Marek 
negotiated a contract with Visiting 
Homemakers of Morris County. 
Approximately 24 hours of home- 
maker-home health aide service will 
be provided to the authority, and the 
time allocation can be split between 
Dover and Boonton as need arises. A 
similar arrangement for service is 
being negotiated for Morristown. 
Funding for this program came from 
the authorities’ budgets for Human 
Services. ‘‘One reason that social serv- 
ices has been in such a state of need 
is that no one knew where to begin,” 
comments Mrs. Marek. Finding funds 
for needed programs and _ training 
have been major priorities. The size 
of the authorities has made it impos- 
sible for each agency to hire full-time 
personnel to administer social pro- 
grams. “By approaching social serv- 
ices cooperatively, we have pooled 
our personnel, and shared the ex- 
pense,”” notes Morristown Housing 
Commissioner Esposito. ‘Our  resi- 
dents’ needs are important to us, and 
the Social Service Coordinator has 
enabled us to do something about 
i 

A youth program has been coordi- 
nated for Boonton which will dove- 
tail into the town’s facilities and 
youth programs. The main problem 
has been to coordinate efforts with 
those of the town, and to draw in- 
terest. With the hiring of a part-time 
youth coordinator, programs are 
beginning to function which will 
overcome these problems. 

Mrs. Marek was recently contacted 
by Essex County College regarding a 
training course for social service in- 


terns, which would be partly funded 
by the college itself. She is meeting 
with the authority directors and 
tenant groups to find ways to imple- 
ment this program. “The advantages 
of such a program are great,” she 
says, noting that specific applications 
for the program are being investi- 
gated. 

“We're into our second year,”’ says 
Astorino, “It’s time for us to start 
evaluating and refining our systems to 
ensure that our final products will 
reflect and be transferable to other 
small LHAs in the country.” 

Broad based tests will be applied 
to each of the new cooperative sys- 
tems to ensure objective evaluation. 

While the remaining months of the 
program are going to be devoted to 
monitoring, evaluating and revising 
systems, the demonstration program 
staff will also be involved in asso- 
ciated activities, designed to improve 
the quality of the program, the level 
of product development and the 
investigation of ways to expand simi- 
lar cooperative efforts to other 
groups of public housing authorities. 

Among the activities slated are: 

1. Preparation of technical bulle- 
tins by the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials 
(NAHRO), which will outline cooper- 
ative working systems developed by 
the program 

2. Investigation and development 
of a program of commissioner train- 
ing 

3. Devising and executing a survey 
of resident satisfaction 

4. Investigation of the feasibility 
of joint investment programs for 
agency funds 


5. Establishing a training center at 


the Morristown Authority which 
would be available to all small 
northern New Jersey agencies 

6. Instituting orientation classes, 
similar to the TOPS program, for 
residents, to be conducted by demon- 
stration staff O 


—Management Committee of the 
New Jersey Small LHA 
Demonstration Program 
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consumer challenge 


Consumer Forum on CDBG 
by Alice Shabecoff 


The mayor of Eufaula, Oklahoma, said it was working. 
The lawyer from the Berkeley, California, National Hous- 
ing Law Project said it had serious flaws. 

More than 150 individuals crowded the conference 
room in HUD headquarters, eager to participate in the 
open consumer forum’s discussion of the Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) program. They came 
from Florida, Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York, from all over the country. The money to pay for 
their overnight hotel bill and transportation came out of 
their own pockets. 

The 7-hour forum was dramatic evidence of the way 
consumer involvement is working at HUD. It was the 
result of months-long joint efforts by consumer groups 
and the HUD Office of Consumer Affairs and Regulatory 
Functions. And this high point will be followed by many 
months more of behind-the-scenes activity. 

From a series of meetings, extensive phone contacts 
and a frequent exchange of letters with many of the 
7,000 members of the office’s consumer network, it had 
become clear that the CDBG program—especially its citi- 
zen participation and complaint review functions—were 
areas of immediate and pressing concern to consumers 
from widely different backgrounds. 

The program had been designed by Congress and 
implemented by HUD to put into the hands of local 
elected officials the responsibility for determining their 
community’s needs and for spending Federal block grants 
to meet those needs. The legislation called for but never 
defined citizen participation. Consumer groups question 
various aspects of the program. Specially, they questioned 
whether: 

—Citizen participation is ‘‘an exercise in futility,” 
either avoided or disregarded in many communities. 

—HUD effectively and aggressively required the pro- 
gram to meet its statutory goals. 

The primary objective of the Act, as many consumers 
see it, is to benefit low- and moderate-income households. 
Many think that the intent of the Act is not being 
followed when communities are allowed to build tennis 
courts and city halls under assurances that these are local 
“urgent needs.” The present policy may place an even 
more significant burden on the citizen participation pro- 
cess since, as one activist put it, “citizen participation has 
emerged as the principal vehicle for assuring the accoun- 
tability of local officials.”’ 

To set these questions before the policymakers within 
the Department, the open consumer forum was arranged 
with the Acting Assistant Secretary for Community 
Planning and Development, Warren Butler, and members 
of his staff. In advance of the meeting, more than a 
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dozen organizations, ranging from the National League of 
Cities to National Peoples Action, developed briefing 
papers, outlining the substantive goals and policies they 
believed the CDBG program should address as well as the 
particular approaches to citizen participation and com- 
plaint handling that ought to be used. These papers and 
Mr. Butler’s response gave the forum discussion its sharp 
focus. 

The forum came at a propitious time, a number of 
weeks before the Department’s submission to Congress of 
its second annual report on the CDBG program. Assistant 
Secretary Butler agreed to draw on the discussion in the 
development of HUD’s report, while recommendations 
that are not accepted by HUD will be forwarded to 
Congress along with the report. Congress can use this 
record as it considers reauthorization of the program in 
March 1977, and it will be available to the new admin- 
istration and incoming HUD Secretary as well. 

Specific legislative changes that were recommended 
by the forum and its follow-up spoke to both the CDBG 
purpose and procedures: 

—Provide grants for staff and technical assistance to 
make citizen participation an effective force. 

—Clarify the dollars and resources that should go to 
serve low- and moderate-income persons. 

—Change the formula for rural areas, to end one-year- 
at-a-time funding. 

—Remove the statutory provision that gives local 
officials the ultimate program responsibility at the ex- 
pense of the community’s citizenry. 

A set of regulatory changes for HUD was also 
recommended: 

—Use discretionary money to fund training and tech- 
nical assistance for citizen participation. 

—Mandate standards for citizen participation through- 
out the process, including pre- and post-application and in 
the monitoring and evaluation stages. 

—Structure standards for citizen 
meetings. 

—Review each local government’s system for con- 
sumer complaint handling. 

—Respond to serious complaints that have merit by 
withholding the community’s application approval. 

The impact of the forum will be felt as some of these 
recommendations influence agency and Congressional de- 
cisions. Going beyond that significant result, this forum 
and those held in previous months have set a precedent 
and pattern of consumer involvement, bringing the voice 
of the consumer into housing and urban development 
policy discussions. 


hearings and 


Ms. Shabecoff is a Consultant to the Office of Consumer 
Affairs and Regulatory Functions. 
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international affairs 


Care of the Aged in Denmark 
by Patricia Rice 


Ms. Rice is Coordinator of Housing for the Elderly and 
Handicapped in HUD’s Region VIII, headquartered in 
Denver. 


Traditionally, Scandinavians have displayed progressive 
attitudes toward their senior citizens. In August 1976, | 
attended a seminar sponsored by Det Danske Selskab (the 
Danish Institute) which presented some aspects of care of 
the aging in Denmark to an international audience. The 
Institute is an independent, nonprofit organization for 
cultural exchange between Denmark and other countries. 

At the seminar, major emphasis was placed on hous- 
ing and nursing home care. At the same time, it was made 
clear that Danish seniors are encouraged to keep their 
self-respect by remaining as independent as possible. The 
expense of maintaining a pensioner in an institution is 
three to four times as great as that required to maintain 
him at home, and the Danes believe that much preventive 
care can be given for the same amount of money. 
Preventive assistance, a widespread concept in Denmark, 
spans housekeeping aid, food delivery, day-care centers 
for seniors, senior clubs, pensioners’ folk high schools,* 
and subsidies for vacations. 

From its inception in 1891, Danish provision for the 
elderly has been financed entirely by public funds, with- 
out any contribution from employers or those who might 
later be eligible for benefits. A flat-rate pension is payable 
to all persons from the age of 67, regardless of their 
means and whether or not they have ever been employed. 
There are supplementary, income-related pensions for 
those who are over 80, in ill health, or of low income. 

Sixteen percent of the Danish population consists of 
pensioners. Eighty percent of these are old-age pensioners, 
and the remaining 20 percent are invalids and widows. 
The base amount of payment is 25,104 kroner ($4,200) 
annually for married couples, and approximately 16,000 
($2,700) for a single person. 

Pensioners who have to rely exclusively on the pen- 
sion or who have only a modest means of subsistence, 
receive a supplement of approximately 3,500 kroner 
($580) per annum, in addition to support for payment of 
housing rents, medical care, etc., according to need. 

In 1937, legislation was introduced which provided 
for the construction of special homes for old-age pen- 
sioners. When local authorities began to receive state 
grants for the homes, construction greatly accelerated, 
and there are now more than 12,000 apartments for 


*Education is provided without the dubious benefit of examina- 
tion. Seniors live together at the schools while trying to catch up 
Or expand on their knowledge of society, art, foreign policy 
and human welfare. 
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pensioners. In addition, many semi-independent seniors 
live in sheltered flats attached to nursing homes. The flats 
contain special features such as grab bars and ramps, and 
the services of the nursing home are available if needed. 
Some of the more common practices in nursing homes 
and other senior dwellings include seats in the elevators, 
beer and wine being allowed in dining rooms and resi- 
dents’ rooms, visits with family and friends at all hours if 
other residents are not disturbed, and permission for 
residents to bring furniture from home. 


“Preventive assistance, 

a widespread concept in 
Denmark, spans housekeeping 
aid, food delivery, day-care 
centers for seniors, senior clubs, 
pensioners’ folk high schools, 
and subsidies for vacations. 


“From its inception 
in 1891, Danish provision for 
the elderly has been financed 
entirely by public funds, without 
any contribution from employers 
or those who might later be 
eligible for benefits. A flat-rate 
pension is payable fo all 
persons from the age of 67, 
regardless of their means 
and whether or not they have 
ever been employed.” 


Forty percent of each dollar allocated for welfare is 
used to provide services for the elderly. Expenditures are 
high, and taxes average 48 percent of a citizen’s income. 
However, the Danes obviously are cognizant of the indivi- 
duality of their senior citizens, and seem willing to 
respond to their needs and capabilities. 

Danish seniors generally are encouraged to maintain 
self-respect and self-confidence by remaining as_ in- 
dependent as possible. Very recent legislation will require 
maintenance of the older person in his home through the 
use of any necessary supportive services. Productive 
citizenry for seniors is being given additional impetus. 





Renewal of 
the Spirit 
and the Place 


by Arthur P. Ziegler 


We in America have long believed in 
the value of rural over city living. 
Thomas Jefferson called cities ‘’cess- 
pools’ and Hawthorne said: 


All towns should be made capable 
of purification by fire, or of decay, 
within each half-century. Otherwise 
they become the hereditary haunts of 
vermin and noisesomeness, besides 
standing apart from the possibility of 
such improvements as are constantly 
introduced into the rest of man’s 
contrivances and accommodations. It 
is beautiful, no doubt, and exceed- 
ingly satisfactory to some of our 
natural instincts to imagine our far 
posterity dwelling under the same 
roof-tree as ourselves... we may 
build almost immortal habitations, it 
is true; but we cannot keep them 
from growing old, musty, unwhole- 
some, dreary, full of death-scents, 
ghosts and murder stains. 


Distaste for the city and for aging 
buildings is deeply ingrained in the 
American fiber notwithstanding con- 
stant migration from rural areas to 


metropolitan centers. In fact where 
we rush to live close together, the 
physical values of the country, in the 
form of space and grass, are brought 
along to infuse such dehumanizing 
urban places with a purity and 
spiritual uplift that only God's green 
acres allegedly can bestow. So impor- 
tant is open space that even among a 
web of office structures where grass 
may sometimes have to be sacrificed, 
wide open spaces defined and under- 
lain by concrete are required. 

Never in our history did this 
idealistic notion impel our leaders so 
intently as it did in the 1950s and 
1960s following on the heels of the 
City Beautiful and then the Garden 
City concepts. Unquestioned, perhaps 
because of its lengthy history as a 
basic assumption about the way our 
people should live—’’God made the 
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country and man made the town,”’—it 
gave birth to urban renewal on a 
massive clearance and rebuilding scale 
throughout the Nation. We = anni- 
hilated our compressed urban cores 
that had developed partially in 
response to the needs of people, 
partially to planning, and most often 
to real estate opportunities; we re- 
planned such dense areas to include 
open space and, well, if not grass, at 
least little trees in pots. 

Ironically the rampaging demoli- 
tion of the 1950s, the loss of the 
familiar, and, of all things, the intro- 
duction of vast open spaces in hither- 
to tight urban quarters, aroused a 
dormant strain in our national fiber 
hitherto largely unarticulated. People 
suddenly sensed a loss as urban space, 
so long familiar, vanished into bland 
modernity; they began to treasure the 
old and soon were fighting for it 
against our planners. | recall attend- 
ing a community meeting in the early 
1960s where a planner was trying to 
convince residents of row houses that 
they should want more open space. 
He asked these humble citizens 
whether they wouldn’t like to live in 
a certain suburb, upper middle class 
and 1920s in origin; and the answer 
of one man astonished him: “‘I’d be 
afraid of all that space.” In that 
particular suburb, the distance 
between houses is 15 feet! 

From this reaction to the invasion 
of the city by the country, hundreds 
of local neighborhood organizations 
and the historic preservation move- 
ment were born, both fierce antago- 
nists of urban clearance and of a 
professional preservation planning 
process that excluded residents; they 
were also, without knowing it, advo- 
cates of urban life patterns as they 
have developed through our 200 
years. 

The problem was that this consti- 
tuency had little know-how and less 
money. The preservationists did hit 
on one highly successful technique: 
form a nonprofit group, buy prop- 
erty, “’p.r.”” the area, and market it to 
people with the means to restore it. 
Their success is dazzling, producing 
more exemplary, more financially 


successful, and more humane and 
beautiful areas than many well- 
funded but ill-conceived urban 
renewal projects. 

But it couldn't be the only tech- 
nique. It was neither practical nor 
humane to consider replacing all the 
low- to moderate-income people who 
live in decaying but architecturally 
significant buildings and districts in 
the United States with middle- to 
upper-income people. 

This is the story in brief of one 
attempt to feel a way toward a solu- 
tion, a story of 12 years of effort 
before physical work on the buildings 
really started. 


Manchester, Pittsburgh—The Beginning 
In 1964 James D. Van Trump, the 
architectural historian, and | passed 
along Liverpool Street in the heart of 
Manchester on our way to a meeting. 
| was then an English teacher at 
Carnegie-Mellon University. He was 
Assistant Bibliographer at the Hunt 
Botanical Library. In a subsequent 
publication he described our experi- 
ence that day: 


/t was in the end a final climactic 
vision of the street that provided the 
ultimate impetus toward a deeper 
involvement in its fate. On a Feb- 
ruary evening five years ago we 
passed along the street en route to 
the northern suburbs. It had been a 
clear day of melting snow and at the 
transitional hour of sunset the return- 
ing cold seemed to bring with it the 
breath of spring, an almost in- 
tolerable sense of resurgence, of a 
new beginning. Pierced through and 
through by this nameless exhalation 
from the earth, fire from the burning 
west exploded eastward, filling the 
street, flowing over dormers and 
conifers, over chimneys that looked 
like towers. In that enchanted light, 
in that waiting tremulous air, the 
houses with their varicolored facades 
looked like splendid harlequin 
palaces. From that moment when we 
had fallen something in love with the 
street, we could not help but be 
dedicated to its renewal. /t is the 
poetic vision in the end that saves, 
that resolves all mundane considera- 
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Determined to preserve the character of 
their homes, Manchester residents insisted 
that renewal efforts be based on 
preservation. 


tions, and in that miraculous glowing 
one sensed what the street might be 
once again. 


We decided to form an organiza- 
tion, the Pittsburgh History & Land- 
marks Foundation, and act. 

Manchester had been developed 
largely between 1870 and 1900. The 
houses, mostly built of brick, were 
home to well-to-do merchants and 
professionals. Gertrude Stein was 
born there, and a sprinkling of other 
artists settled in the area at least for 
a while sometime during their lives. 
Later it became a Jewish neighbor- 
hood and by 1964 it was largely 
black and decaying rapidly. 

We decided at the outset to try to 
restore Liverpool Street and hope- 
fully all of Manchester but only with 
techniques acceptable to residents—if 
they wanted preservation at all. That 
principal of operation started a round 
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of meetings that were to last 12 


years. 


Although the Department of City 
Planning under the leadership of 
Calvin Hamilton, now Director of 
Planning for Los Angeles, provided 
staff for an early architectural study, 
it took about 4 years before the City 
would in earnest declare itself for 
preservation. At the first neighbor- 
hood gathering, however, the resi- 
dents favored it wholeheartedly. The 
result of our first meeting with resi- 
dents led to the formation of a block 
club on Liverpool Street and on 
Sheffield Street, a beautification 
program of window boxes and a 
paint-up campaign, and a stimulating 
awareness of the architectural value 
of the houses. 


In 1968 the disorders of Watts 
infected Manchester and for a week 
the National Guard patrolled the 
streets protecting residents, guarding 
firemen who tried to quench the 
blazing buildings, and barring out- 
siders. On the second day we ven- 
tured in to see if 2 houses we had 
purchased to use as model restora- 
tions were still standing; they had 
survived untouched. 


The City then took action. The 
Redevelopment Authority wanted to 
launch a massive Title | effort, but 
residents and Landmarks insisted that 
it be based on preservation. The 
Authority, the residents, and Land- 
marks then worked together to 
develop a renewal program that 
would restore the houses without 
dislocating any of the residents who 
wished to remain. Indeed the funda- 
mental tenet of the program was that 
the only thing the neighborhood had, 
other than the commitment of its 
residents, was its architectural char- 
acter. The question had to be posed: 
why would anyone want to live in 
Manchester? The answer followed as 
night the day: because of its splendid 
houses, beautiful and spacious even 
when decayed. 


Results? 

The program had hardly begun when 
it was abruptly halted due to suspen- 
sion of the Section 312 Loan pro- 
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gram. As a result, exterior restoration 
could be done only if the owner 
agreed to interior improvements. 
Owners needed the low-interest loans 
to carry that out; therefore, no work 
could be done. The result was declin- 
ing morale and decaying houses. 

Toward the end of this period of 
suspension, many houses had deterio- 
rated, community morale was low, 
the pressure to demolish vacant struc- 
tures was growing. The Urban Re- 
newal Agency responded with a 
demolition program that was ex- 
pedient for the moment but. ir- 
reparably harmful in the long run. 
Many of the finest houses were razed, 
particularly those in the area closest 
to the bordering neighborhood which 
was also undergoing restoration 
through a program sponsored by 
Landmarks. Thereby Manchester was 
isolated even further. 

In an attempt to redeem these 
vacant areas, the City developed an 
ingenious building program, using 
Community Development funds. The 
City invited homebuilders to con- 
struct new houses, appraised them at 
fair market value (in Manchester a 
house that cost $35,000 to construct 
might be valued at $17,000), and 
then sold them at the market value, 


giving the developer a subsidy for the 


remainder. The program produced 
new housing quickly, but unfortu- 
nately it was entirely out of character 
with this historic area. Set-back 
requirements, modern stock building 
plans, and sweeping front lawns 
produced a mock suburb in the city. 
But the houses sold. 

At length the 312 program was 
reinstituted, and residents, looking at 
all the vacant houses still standing, 
decided that a _ strenuous effort 
should be made both to inform exist- 
ing residents about the program and 
to encourage outsiders to buy and 
restore houses. We asked Leopold 
Adler, Il, who has done so much to 
restore Savannah through real estate 
marketing techniques, to meet with 
the residents and us to help formu- 
late program goals. Then Landmarks 
worked with the citizens to develop a 
comprehensive marketing program, 


secured neighborhood approval, and 
submitted it to the City. The latter is 
now in the process of contracting 
with the citizens’ organization and 
Landmarks to implement this major 
marketing program, designed initially 
to last 2 years and cost about 
$180,000. It will involve the real 
estate industry; it will utilize all 
forms of advertising; and it will call 
for a considerable public service 
commitment by the media as well. 


Today 

The world is looking brighter today 
for Manchester. A total $18 million 
remains in the program, and the City, 
the citizens, and Landmarks are 
united once again in working for 
mutual goals with concerted energy. 
None of the progress to date would 
have been possible had we not had a 
group of residents who have re- 
mained, for 12 years, firmly deter- 
mined to save their area. Two com- 
munity workers who are employed 
by the Citizens Committee, Thomas 
Cox and Stanley Lowe, have dedi- 
cated themselves, since the program 
began, to preservation on behalf of 
the people who live there and who 
might come there. Had they not been 
so serious and so constant, the pro- 
gram would have faltered long ago. 
Landmarks served initially as an 
educator for the residents who had 
not realized the architectural value of 
the area, and since has tried to be an 
agent for finding the proper method 
or tool to implement various aspects 
of the program; it has also stood 
firmly for aesthetic standards and 
believed that no matter how deterio- 
rated a building, removal rather than 
restoration wipes out an important 
ingredient in the resources for re- 
vitalizing Manchester. 

The work has hardly begun, but 
all the techniques are there, tested 
and validated now on a small scale; 
during the next few years we will 
continue to “market’’ Manchester to 
its own people and reach beyond to 
the greater community as well. O 


Mr. Ziegler is President of the Pitts- 
burgh History and_ Landmarks 
Foundation. 
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Housing starts rebound in 1976 and 1977 prospects look favorable 


Private housing starts for the first ten months of 1976 totaled 1,304,000 units, indicating that the final count for the 
year will be at least 1.5 million units. This will make 1976 the best year since 1973 which was the third of the three 
best years in housing production history. Prior to 1971, annual housing starts averaged about 1.5 million. Starts during 
the first half of 1976 although better than the comparable period in 1975 fell about 50,000 units short of 1974. 
However, starts rebounded strongly in the third quarter so that the seasonally adjusted annual rate reached 1,792,000 
units at the end of October. 

Prospects for an even better year in 1977 have been expressed by many in the private and public sectors. The 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board’s Sixth Annual Forecast Conference announced in December 1976 a consensus 
opinion of a range of 1.70 to 1.88 million units. The five forecasts averaged 1.79 million units. At the conferences 
held by the National Council of the Housing Industry last October, the National Association of Home Builders forecast 
1.74 million units in 1977. At the McGraw Hill Conference, forecasters predicted 1.65 million starts in 1977. HUD’s 
Office of Economic Affairs estimated starts of 1.6 to 1.7 million units for fiscal year 1977, which began on October 1, 
1976. 

Greater production of mobile homes during 1977 was seen by the Manufactured Housing Institute. Last December, 
the institute projected a total of 252,600 mobile home shipments for 1976 and forecast a 1977 total of 293,300. 








New Private Housing Starts, 1968-1976 
(Units in thousands) 








One - 5 units 
Total Unit or more 


1,508 899 527 
1,467 811 571 
1,434 813 536 
2,052 1,151 781 
2,357 1,309 906 
2,045 1,132 795 
1,338 888 382 
1,160 892 204 
1,304 1,003 230 








Mobile Home Shipments, 1968-1976 
(Units in thousands) 











Total Single Family Starts 


Year Shipments plus Mobile Home Shipments 


1968 318 
1969 413 
1970 401 
1971 497 
1972 576 
1973 567 
1974 329 
1975 213 
1976 (10 Mo.) 217 


1,217 
1,223 
1,214 
1,648 
1,885 
1,699 
1,217 
1,105 
1,220 





—Prepared by Robert Ryan, 


Source: Construction Reports, C-20, Bureau of the Census HUD Office of Management Information 
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